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“Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase ?” 


““Chase’s Pension Trust Division handles 
hundreds of problems just like yours each year.” 


““My problem was the same as yours, 


Bill. And I found that the Chase Na- 
tional Bank had the answer. They 
have a special Pension Trust Division 
devoted exclusively to employee pen- 
sion and deferred profit-sharing plans. 
It is staffed by men who, through the 
years, have accumulated a vast back- 
log of experience in this specialized 


field. They can save you time...mon- 
ey... find the answers to problems 
that only such specialists can solve. 

“For instance, they will help you 
explore the general subject of retire- 
ment programs and aid you in devel- 
oping an actual plan for your com- 
pany. Then, as Trustee, Chase’s broad 
trust and investment experience will 


insure wise administration of the 
funds for any plan you may adopt. 
And you can always be sure of friend- 
ly, efficient service from all of the 
people at Chase. 

“All in all, Chase was the perfect 
answer for me, and I’m sure that it 
would be for you. Why don’t you talk 
to the people at Chase?” 






































The following day | did talk to Chase 


“T told them the whole story. Our 
manufacturing concern was faced 
with the same type of personnel 
problem which was troubling many 
other corporations. Many of our em- 
ployees—and this went right up into 
the supervisory and junior executive 
levels—were becoming anxious about 
future security. As a result, although 
we were paying the going wages for 
the industry, we found ourselves los- 
ing present and prospective employ- 
ees to competitors. 

“Everyone agreed that the situa- 
tion could be materially improved by 
an adequate retirement program. 

“Chase’s specialists gave us the 
help we needed. They not only pro- 
posed possible solutions for our prob- 
lem, but they also analyzed our pay- 
roll and gave us careful estimates of 
the cost of a plan for our particular 
concern. The result was a plan tailored 
to our needs and our pocketbook. 

“From start to finish, Chase gave us 
direct personal service, saving much 
valuable time. And, in working with 
the people from Chase, I was struck 
by their grasp of general business 
know-how... by their contacts in ev- 
ery branch of the business world. 

“T realized just how true it is that 
‘jt pays to do business with Chase.’ ” 





Chase has men trained and experienced to 
handle the financial problems of every in- 
dustry. Why not write, call or come in. 


It pays to do business with Chase 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 


Mills at Weirton, West Virginia and 
Steubenville, Ohio. World’s largest, in- 
dependent manufacturer of tin plate. 
Producer of a wide range of other impor- 
tant steel products. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 


Detroit, Michigan. The only integrated 
steel mill in the Detroit area. Produces a 
wide range of carbon steel products... is 
a major supplier of all types of steel for 
the automotive industry. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 


Blast furnace division of National Steel 
located in Buffalo, New York. 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN 


In an industry whose very essence is bigness, National Steel is big. 


It is big geographically. National Steel properties are located in twelve states. Its 


sales and distributing organization extends from coast to coast and across the 
seven seas. 


It is big physically. National Steel owns huge mills and mines . . . a complete 
fleet of lake ore boats. It operates the world's largest open hearth furnaces . . . 
the world’s largest and fastest electrolytic lines . . . one of the world’s largest 
continuous rolling ‘mills. 


Most important, National Steel is big in ideas, big in vision. Its advances in 
steelmaking methods and processes have helped revolutionize the modern steel 
industry. Its present expansion program is now increasing National Steel’s 
annual capacity from 4,750,000 ingot tons to 6,000,000 ingot tons, carrying on 
a record of continuous growth. 


This is National Steel . . . big today, bigger tomorrow . . . one of America’s 


foremost producers of steel. 


A color reproduction of this picture . . . in larger size for framing . . . will be mailed on request. —> 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














STRAN-STEEL DIVISION HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 


Unit of Great Lakes Steel Corporation. Cleveland, Ohio. Produces ore from exten- 
Plants at Ecorse, Michigan, and Terre sive holdings in Great es region. 
Haute, Indiana. Exclusive manufacturer National Steel is also participating in the 
of world-famed Quonset buildings and development of new Labrador-Quebec 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. iron ore fields. 





NATIONAL MINES CORP. 


Coal mines and properties in Kentucky, 

West Virginia and Pennsylvania. Supplies 
igh grade metallurgical coal for the 

tremendous needs of National Steel. 


Houston, Texas. This new warehouse is 
a Quonset building supplied by Stran- 
Steel Division. Company distributes 
steel products throughout the Southwest. 
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REGISTERING a new peak, consolidated gross income 
for 1951 was $21,008,507, an increase of 21% over 
the $17,299,366 reported for 1950. 


Consolidated net income for 1951 before Federal 
and foreign income taxes, was $5,210,535, a gain of 
27% over the $4,095,455 reported for 1950. Con- 
solidated net income for 1951, after providing 
$2,877,000 for taxes or 65% more than in 1950, 
amounted to $2,276,789 or $3.16 per share, com- 
pared with 1950 net income of $2,308,895, or $3.21 
per share on the present number of shares, earned 
in 1950. 


20 Years of Progress Through Service to America’s Oil Industry 


LANE-WELLS COMPANY 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR 


1951 


Construction of new or additional shop and office 
facilities was completed during the year in Los An- 
geles, California; Corpus Christi, Houston and Sny- 
der, Texas; Houma, Shreveport and New Iberia, 
Louisiana; Casper, Wyoming; Farmington, New 
Mexico; Great Bend and Russell, Kansas; and Okla- 
homa City and Seminole, Oklahoma. Petro-Tech Serv- 
ice Co. added new facilities in field camps at Anaco, 
El Tigre, Jusepin, and Las Morochas, Venezuela. 


A 100% stock dividend was distributed to stock- 
holders on May 2, 1951. There were 104,510 shares 
of our capital stock traded on the New York and 






















Net current assets increased from $2,265,644 to Los Angeles Stock Exchanges in 1951. B 
$2,731,353. Net investment in plant, property and Stockholders of record at the end of 1951 num- 
equipment increased $513,139 to a total of bered 2710, an increase of 425 for the year. Four n 
$8,039,052. quartetly dividends and extras were paid in 1951, P 


New field stations were opened during 1951 in 
Santa Maria, California; Sterling, Colorado; Perry, 
Oklahoma; Bowie, Snyder, Luling, Columbus, Gaines- 
ville, Haskell and Refugio, Texas; and Stettler, Al- 
berta. Additional sales offices were opened in Denver, 
Colorado; and Midland and Tyler, Texas. At the 
end of 1951, Lane-Wells was operating 77 service 
and sales stations, including 66 in this country, 8 in 
Venezuela, and 3 in Canada. 


totaling $1.50 per share on present stock. 


Engineering and research programs were accel- 
erated in 1951. The staff of research, design, and 
development engineers was considerably enlarged, 
and major improvements were made in the equip- 
ment and instrumentation used in oilfield services. 
Additional progress was made on several of our 
long-range projects for providing new services and 
improving present products and services. 















LANE-WELLS COMPANY 
(and subsidiary companies) 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1951 
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ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash and advances for working fund $ 2,093,783.28 Accounts payable and other accruals $ 1,088, > 00 
Accounts and notes receivable (Less. Note payments due within one year 225,000.00 
$117,413.92 reserve Ame seneegd Federal and foreign income taxes | 
accounts). . 2,778,902.43 estimated — ee 2,358,337.41 
Inventories 1,530,769.42 Long term debt. 1,350,000.00 
Investment in non- affiliated company 328,497.05 Minority interest in subsidiary 192,389.57 
Property, plant and equipment (Less Capital stock— Authorized 1,500, 000 
$5,485,225.00 reserve for depre- Shares, par value $1, issued and 
ciation) ; Pee 8,039,051.90 outstanding 720,000 neces ee - 720,000.00 
Patents and other intangibles ; 178,065.49 Capital surplus. . Se ct 1,247,714.00 
Deferred charges . . . : 417,079.47 Earned surplus . 8,183,943.06 
9.0 $15,366,149.04 











A Copy of the Annual Report will be sent on Request 


LANE-WELLS COMPANY 


Bullet and Koneshot Perforating e« Radioactivity Well Logging 
Electrologging e« Packers e Bridging Plugs 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT ¢ 5610 SO, SOTO ST. © LOS ANGELES 58 
' 66 Branches in Principal Oil Fields of the United States 


Petro-Tech Service Co., a subsidiary, 8 branches in Venezuela. 
Lane-Wells Canadian Co., a subsidiary, 3 branches in Canada. 













Price-Fixers Would | 



































Revive “Fair Trade” 


Bills now before Congress would restore resale price 


maintenance to the status it occupied from 1937 until 


an adverse Supreme Court ruling was rendered last May 


Be as a matter of law and as a 
matter of public policy, the 
status of resale price maintenance— 
determination by a product’s manu- 
facturer of the minimum price at 
which it may be sold by a retailer—is 
far from clear. Depending on whose 
arguments and statistics you listen to, 
it is self-evident that “fair trade,” the 
modern U. S. version of resale price 
maintenance, (a) raises prices and 
harms the consumer, (b) lowers 
prices and benefits the consumer, the 
retailer and the manufacturer. 


Depression-Born Device 


One method of maintaining resale 
prices, used during the ’twenties and 
still available but little used in recent 
years, is refusal by a manufacturer 
to sell to a retailer who persistently 
cuts prices below the suggested level. 
This device is apparently legal, but 
is undesirable for the manufacturer 
who wants to maintain the broadest 
possible distribution of his products. 
The demoralized markets which pre- 
vailed during the depression induced 
several states, led by California in 
1931, to enact “fair trade” laws un- 
der which a producer could bind his 
distributors by contract not to resell 
his products at less than the sug- 
gested price. 

The constitutionality of such stat- 
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utes was upheld by the U. S. Su- 
preme Court in 1936, but in 1937 
an added safeguard was provided for 
fair trade through passage of the 
Miller-Tydings Act, which exempted 
fair trade contracts from the provi- 
sions of the Federal anti-trust laws. 
Thus encouraged, fair trade flour- 
ished; today, it is permitted under 
the laws of all states except Missouri, 
Texas, Vermont and the District of 
Columbia. These laws provide that a 
fair trade contract between a manu- 
facturer and one retailer in a state 
also binds all other retailers within 
that state to observe the fair trade 
price, even though they have signed 
no contracts and may be violently op- 
posed to the whole idea of “fair 
trade.” 

Last May, the Supreme Court 
ruled that since the Miller-Tydings 
Act did not specifically make fair 
trade agreements binding on non- 
signers, they could not be bound by 
such agreements. This decision did 
not invalidate non-signer clauses in 
state fair trade laws; it merely made 
them inapplicable where interstate 
commerce was involved-——the Federal 
Government having no jurisdiction 
over intrastate commerce. Thus, if a 
manufacturer in Illinois can induce 
one Illinois retailer to sign a fair 
trade contract, all other Illinois re- 


tailers are still bound by it. And if 
the producer operates in all 45 of 
the states which have fair trade laws, 
and can sign up one retailer in each, 
he is not affected by the Schwegmann 
decision. 

Manufacturers not domesticated in 
each of the 45 fair trade states can 
place a legend on all invoices shipped 
to retailers stating that acceptance of 
the merchandise constitutes an agree- 
ment not to resell it below the fair 
trade price. But the legality of this 
subterfuge has not yet been tested in 
the courts, and in any case it has the 
same disadvantage as refusal to sell: 
it restricts markets. Therefore, a 
number of bills have been introduced 
in Congress seeking to bind non- 
signers even where interstate com- 
merce is involved. 

The House Commerce Committee 
has approved a bill for this purpose 
sponsored by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion on Fair Trade, an agency or- 
ganized by the National Association 
of Retail Druggists, while the House 
Judiciary Committee has reported out 
a bill sponsored by the American 
Fair Trade Council, an organization 
primarily representing manufactur- 
ers. One or the other of these bills 
may get through the House, but Sen- 
ate passage is less certain and a Pres- 
idential veto is possible. And there is 
no assurance that the Supreme Court 
would uphold the constitutionality of 
a law permitting a contract between 
two parties to bind a large number of 
others against their will. 


Pros and Cons 


In principle, such compulsion is 
repugnant. From the customer’s stand- 
point, so is any device calculated to 
maintain prices at levels above those 
which would result from unrestricted 
competition. Fair trade advocates 
justify their position primarily on the 
basis of the undesirable social effects 
of the destructive competition which 
they claim would take place in the 
absence of fair trade. Without this 
protection, so their argument runs, 
large department and chain stores 
would feature a few nationally adver- 
tised brands below cost as “loss-lead- 
ers” in order to draw customers into 
their stores, with the idea that once 
there, the customer would also buy 
other goods on which the store could 

Please turn to page 27 
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Investing $10,000 
Under Today’s Conditions 


Here's a new portfolio, comprised of better quality 


common stocks, which affords a reasonably generous 


yield. Issues appear in an above-average position 


Ithough stock prices are in his- 

torically high ground, and some 
industries continue to feel the effects 
of sluggish consumer buying, recent 
action of the market supports the 
view that investors are reluctant to 
part with sound securities and are 
ready to add to their holdings during 
periods of weakness. The reasons are 
obvious. Returns of from five to six 
per cent, or better, are afforded by 
sound common stocks, and while 
earnings performances will show con- 
siderable variation this year, there is 
little prospect of widespread cuts in 
existing dividend rates. Why, there- 
fore, sacrifice liberal income from 
equities in favor of other forms of in- 
vestment that do little to offset the 
steady erosion in the purchasing 
power of the individual? 

The accompanying table of ten 
sound issues, for example, provides a 
5.6 per cent return on an investment 
of about $10,000. This yield is at- 
tractive, considering that only three 
stocks (Davison Chemical, Public 
Service Electric & Gas, and Sperry ) 
are rated B in FINANCIAL Wor Lp’s 
Independent Apprasals; Kimberly- 
Clark carries a B+ rating, and the 
remaining six issues are rated A. 

Weakness in American Tobacco 
reflects the financing program re- 
cently carried out by the company 
which, like other industry units, has 
been compelled to issue new securi- 
ties to carry heavy inventories. But 
while there is no assurance that the 
company will continue to supplement 
the regular 75-cent quarterly rate 
with $1 extra, the stock would yield 
over five per cent even on a straight 
$3 annual basis. 

Davison Chemical—a _ diversified 
producer of industrial and agricul- 
tural chemicals—qualifies as a growth 
situation, and current prices reason- 
ably appraise the long-term earn- 
ings potentialities of the company. 
6 


Davison is the leading producer of 
silica and other types of gel widely 
used in moisture-proof packaging and 
in the dehumidification of air and 
gases. 

The eighth largest steel company, 
but ranking fifth in terms of earn- 
ings, Inland Steel has compiled an 
exceptional industry record. Last 
year, for example, the company 
showed one of the smallest declines 
in net earnings of any major steel 
producer. Recently asked to explain 
the reasons for Inland’s above-aver- 
age showing, President Clarence 
Randall placed location first, and 
management second. While the man- 
agement does not expect the industry 
to operate at capacity throughout 
1952, the liberal dividends being paid 
by the company (75 cents quarterly 
plus 50 cents extra) are not in any 
apparent danger. 


Facts and Figures 


Earnings of International Har- 
vester in the quarter ended January 
31 declined to 68 cents per share 
from 86 cents in the like year-earlier 
period. Higher operating costs, plus 
lower profit margins on Government 
business were among the factors that 
contributed to the downtrend. Never- 
theless, the recognized investment 
calibre of the issue lends it defensive 
characteristics in the prevailing eco- 
nomic environment. 





G. C. Murphy this year will receive 
the full benefits from acquisition of 
the Morris 5 & 10 Cent to $1 Stores 
—a transaction completed last Octo- 
ber. As a result, Murphy will prob- 
ably move into fourth position (in 
point of sales) in the variety chain 
field this year, ahead of S. H. Kress. 
The company consistently has shown 
the highest sales per store of any 
variety chain, and recent market 
weakness has placed the issue on a 
more attractive price level for the 
longer term investor. 

The number one producer of cellu- 
lose wadding and other specialties, 
Kimberly-Clark is one of the sounder 
issues in the paper group. The com- 
pany has gradually switched from 
newsprint into more profitable lines. 
A close manufacturing arrangement 
with International Cellucotton Prod- 
ucts is enabling Kimberly to partici- 
pate in growing consumer demand for 
such well-known items as Kleenix 
and Delsey tissues, as well as its own 
specialties. ; 

Although Sperry Corporation con- 
tinues to enjoy an important position 
in the production of technical equip- 
ment for the Armed Forces, it has 
diversified its output to include farm 
machinery, aluminum and other prod- 
ucts not dependent upon military ap- 
propriations. The stock should be 
valued on a more liberal price-to- 
earnings basis, when the improved 
status of the company is more widely 
recognized. 

The over-all investment quality of 
these ten issues is above-average, and 
the group may be used as a basis for 
individual selections, or to provide a 
well-rounded $10,000 portfolio of 
common stocks. The yield of 5.6 per 
cent is attractive, quality considered, 
lending appeal to the program for 
steady income and moderate ap- 
preciation possibilities. 


A $10,000 Portfolio Yielding 5.6 Per Cent 


No. of 

Shares Common Stocks Price 
15 American Tobacco ....... 58 
25 Davison Chemical ....... 40 
20: Inland Steel. .2.4505 62. 46 
30 International Harvester... 34 
20 Kimberly-Clark .......... 46 
20° ' Maer (Ge CG .. 5... 52 


40 Public Service Elec. & Gas 26 


25 Socony-Vacuum ......... 38 
35 Sperry Corporation ...... 33 
10 UWnlom Pace .:....::.2.. 112 


Total Portfolio 


oe ee ewww eee 


Indic. 


Cost Dividend Income 
$870 $4.00 $60.00 
1,000 1.50 37.50 
920 3.50 70.00 
1,020 2.00 60.00 
920 2.40 48.00 
1,040 1.87% 37.50 
1,040 1.60 64.00 
950, 2.00 50.00 
1,155 2.00 70.00 
1,120 6.00 60.00 
$10,035 $557.00 
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Keen Competition 


For Drug Chains 


Shares vary in quality, from good grade Walgreen to the 


non-dividend payers. Period of expansion, now largely 


behind the group, is reflected 


Wit a continuation of the up- 
trend in sales in prospect, and 


with moderately better unit profit 
margins, pre-tax earnings of the retail 
drug chains appear headed for im- 
provement over 1951 results, which 
in their turn, for the industry as a 
whole, were about _five per cent better 
than in the preceding year. Higher 
taxes, however, may be expected to 
hold final net to the general neigh- 
borhood of 1951 results. 

Last year the five principal chains 
(shown in the tabulation) did a gross 
business of about $480 million, ac- 
counting for some 60 per cent of the 
slightly more than $800 million of 
sales rung up by all drug chains, 
large and small. The leaders operated 
a total of 1,300 retail outlets, in addi- 
tion to more than 2,500 agencies 
served by Walgreen and United 
Cigar-Whelan, while manufacturing 
subsidiaries, such as those of Rexall, 
also distributed products through in- 
dependent retail druggists. 

The growth of sales and operating 
earnings in recent years has been ac- 
companied by a steady reduction in 
the number of retail stores operated 
by the chains. In earlier years, 
growth was marked by a steady, and 
at times rapid rise in the number of 
outlets. The aim then appeared to 
be to acquire as many potentially 
profitable sites as possible, with the 
idea of later weeding out the least 
profitable ones. That phase of ex- 
pansion was succeeded by the one 
through which the chains currently 
are passing, that of enlarging and 
modernizing the better stores or those 
in most promising locations, of open- 
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in fairly high yields 


ing a few large thoroughly modern 
stores in strategic centers, and of 
gradually closing marginal outlets. 
The result has been a consistent in- 
crease in the dollar-sales per store 
and operating economies which have 
found reflection in wider margins of 
profit. 

Individually, the leading drug 
chains vary greatly in sales and pro- 
motion policies, in sales, both over- 
all and per store, in profits and, as a 
general result, in the quality of their 
securities. From the investor’s view- 
point Walgreen possesses the greatest 
attraction, with the non-dividend pay- 
ing United Cigar-Whelan bringing 
up the rear. Closely pressing Wal- 
green for investor-favor are the 
shares of Peoples Drug Stores. Its 
quarter-century dividend record ac- 
tually tops that of Walgreen which 
has paid dividends in every year since 
1933, one year before the medium 
grade Cunningham began its unin- 
terrupted dividend record. Rexall, 
of only slightly better grade than 
United-Whelan, paid a 10-cent divi- 
dend in December last. Its only other 
dividend year for the present stock 
was 1947. That was the first payment 
to common stockholders since 1937, 


when the final payment was made on 
the company’s old stock. 

The ability of the chains to oper- 
ate profitably does not appear to be 
related to the amount of gross busi- 
ness done nor to the average sales 
per store. Management, areas served, 
competition, and disposable incomes 
in the sections where the chain’s 
greatest interest lies, are among the 
factors, with management as the prin- 
cipal one in the final analysis. Wal- 
green, for example, leader of the 
group, operates the greatest number 
of stores (406), serves 1,400 agen- 
cies, and employs. 17,000 persons. 
Total sales in its latest fiscal year, 
which ended September 30 last, were 
$170.5 million. Next in size to Wal- 
green is the poorly-rated Rexall 
which has 286 stores, employs 13,- 
500, and had 1951 sales totaling only 
$10 million less than reported by 
Walgreen. 

In contrast to Walgreen and Rex- 
all, the sales of Cunningham and 
Peoples are a minor contribution to 
the group’s total sales volume yet, as 
noted, Peoples ranks close to Wal- 
green in investor-favor while Cun- 
ningham is only of average merit. 
With 167 stores, vs. 143 operated by 
Peoples, and with a staff of 4,500 em- 
ployes against 4,300 by Peoples, 1951 
sales of Cunningham totaled only 
$38.2 million, approximately 25 per 
cent short of the $50.7 million re- 
ported by Peoples. 

United Cigar - Whelan, _ barely 
nosing out of last place the almost 
equally poor-grade Rexall, neverthe- 
less ranked third in sales volume. 
United has more than 1,000 agencies 
in addition to its own 280 stores. 
Sales in 1951 totaled $76.9 million, 
practically equaling the combined 
sales of Cunningham and Peoples. 
But it barely managed to show a 
profit on its common stock on which, 
incidentally, it has never paid a divi- 
dend. 


The Principal Retail Drug Chains 


-—Sales—_—.  -—————Earned Per Share——-——__ 
(Millions) -—Annua c—— Interim -—Dividends——, Recent 
1950 1951 1949 1950 1950 1951 1951 #1952 Price 
Cunningham ... .a$25.5 a$38.2 a$3.71 a$3.87 ..... a$4.41 $1.87% $0.37% 29 
Peoples ......... 48.1 50.7 3.95 3.85 b$1.94 b1.90 2.00 0.50 32 
WONIERS: ceiasih «sé 153.6 b119.1 D0.36 0.58 b0.19 bO.35 0.10 None 6 
Un. Cigar-Whelan 76.9 76.9 0.25 0.20 »b0.02 b0.10 None None 4 
Walgreen ....... al63.4 al70.5 a3.20 a2.70  ..... a2.83 1.85 0.40 29 





* Declared or paid to March 12, a—Year ended September 30. b—Nine months. D—Deficit. 





News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 


Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 


of Listed Stocks. 


further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


American Cyanamid 34+ 

Selling at 114 to yield 3.5% on divi- 
dend payments totaling $4 annually 
stock has good longer term growth 
prospects. Company has just devel- 
oped a new wool-like synthetic fibre 
which it has temporarily named X51 
acrylic fibre. The outstanding ad- 
vantage of the new material is its 
ability to take almost any kind of dye 
whereas other competitive products 
cannot be colored properly. It is 
now in the pilot plant stage and is 
being tested in various textile mills 
for use in cloth for men’s and 
women’s clothes, blankets, hosiery 
and other knit goods. While the ba- 
sic raw material, acrylo-nitrile, is now 
being used in the new fibre, it 1s ex- 
pected that future new production 
will come mainly from acetylene pro- 
duced from natural gas. 


Armco Steel B 

Stock is a businessman’s commit- 
ment; recent price, 37. (Pays $3 an.) 
Through issuance of an additional 
819,737 shares of common stock last 
year Armco eliminated, through con- 
version or redemption, the entire is- 
sue of 4%4 per cent cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock. Sales last 
year reached nearly $535 million, but 
sharp tax increases held earnings to 
$6.69 a share vs. $11.76 on a smaller 
number of shares in 1950. Armco’s 
$165 million improvement and expan- 
sion program has boosted capacity 
some 40 per cent and has also in- 


creased operating efficiency. EPT 
base is around $4.80 a share. (Also 
FW, Dec. 5.) 

Atchison, Topeka & S. F. Be 


Selling at six times earnings and 
yielding 5.7%, shares at 80 do not 
appear over-priced. (Pd. $4.50 in 
1951.) More than $10 million will 
be spent in 1952 to give the road a 
8 


Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


“dry line” along its transcontinental 
route through Kansas and Mis- 
souri. Flood costs in the Kansas 
City area totaled more than $20 mil- 
lion including losses from revenues 
and the road feels that the expendi- 
tures are a vital necessity. Modest 
profits are anticipated this year from 
the mining of uranium-bearing ores 
found in New Mexico on lands where 
mineral rights are owned. Title to 
the deposits has been challenged but 
it is hoped that the dispute will be 
cleared up shortly. Full 1951 earn- 
ings slumped to $13.83 a share vs. 
the $15.64 of 1950 but with a high 
level of traffic expected through 1952 
net profit should rebound. 


Cleveland Electric Illuminating B+ 

Stock constitutes a good grade 
utility equity for income ; recent price 
49 to yield 5.3%. (Pays 65c qu.) 
Reflecting the increased rate of in- 
dustrial activity in its territory earn- 
ings of company in the first quarter 
are expected to exceed the $1.11 per 
share reported in the initial period of 
1951. Company is producing 20 per 
cent more kilowatt hours while ex- 
pansion of service to customers con- 
tinues and these factors together with 
efficiencies and economies effected re- 
sulted in a rise in net last year to the 
$3.68 per share mark from the $3.40 
reported in 1950. The region served 
is among the most highly industrial- 
ized areas in the United States and 
by the close of 1954 output is ex- 
pected to be increased by some 33 per 
cent. (Also FW, Jan. 2.) 


Columbus & So. Ohio Electric B 

Priced at 23 to yield 6%, this me- 
dium grade issue has fair income ap- 
peal. (Pays $1.40 an.) Management 
expects to partly finance its expan- 
sion program, which will cost around 
$55 million through 1954, through an 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 


ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


offering of 150,000 to 200,000 shares 
of new common a few months hence. 
Earnings last year dipped moderately 
to $1.84 a share but some improve- 
ment is anticipated over the near 
term. Good cost control and sav- 
ings from repeal of the former excise 
tax on electricity will help to combat 
the heavier tax impost. Also, com- 
pany has applied for a rate increase 
for industrial and commercial light 
and power service which, if granted, 
would provide an additional $1.6 mil- 
lion per annum. (Also FW, Oct. 3.) 


Freeport Sulphur B+ 

Stock, now 39, appears reasonably 
valued in relation to future prospects. 
(Pays 50c qu.) Company is spending 
nearly $20 million on new projects 
to increase production of sulphur. It 
has obtained rights on Government 
lands near Carlsbad, N. M., believed 
to contain potash, a major ingredient 
of fertilizer, and has options on sul- 
phur bearing ore properties, includ- 
ing 7,800 acres in Virginia. Free- 
port is continuing its exploration and 
development of oil and gas. Hoskins 
Mound is nearing exhaustion, but 
sulphur production at Grande-Ecaille, 
its main deposit, is running about 
four times ahead of the pre-war pe- 
riod and there are sufficient reserves 
to allow production at the present 


rate for some time. (Also FW, 
Aug. 15.) 
National Distillers B 


At 31 shares offer some attraction 
in view of the continued diversifica- 
tion into the field of petro-chemicals. 
(Pays $2 an.) Research scientists in 
the laboratories of National have dis- 
covered that certain detergents make 


chickens and possibly other livestock, © 


grow faster and fatter. The company 
feels that the detergents either re- 
strain or destroy certain bacteria of 
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the chick or else their wetting prop- 
erties Cause more rapid assimilation 
of nutrients. Several years ago, de- 
tergents were studied as liquefying 
agents in the distillery grain cook- 
ing process, (thus the reason for the 
involvement of a distiller) and it was 
found that they ended up in the by- 
products feeds. They then set up 
chick feeding tests to determine the 
possible toxic effect and found that 
chickens treated in this way showed 
consistent growth improvement. Pio- 
neering research will continue and 
National feels that it might open up 
a completely new area of sales. 


National Supply C+ 

At 33, main attraction of this spec- 
ulative oil equipment equity is based 
on longer term growth potential. (Pd. 
$2 in 1951 and 1950.) Sales in 1951 
established a new record, totaling 
$222.5 million vs. $156.3 million in 
1950 and a new high is expected to 
be attained this year. Net in 1951 
was the second largest on _ record, 
equaling $7.13 a share as compared 
with $5.33 in 1950 and the all-time 
high of $8.01 in 1948. Management 
expects a higher rate of drilling 
throughout 1952 with the possible 
limiting factor the amount of pipe 
available for drilling. Of course, final 
net will be determined by the extent 
wages, prices and taxes are increased. 
(Also FW, Dec. 26.) 


Owens-lllinois Glass A 

On a $4 dividend basis the shares 
(now 80) have definite merit as an 
income producer. Company has ar- 
ranged sale of its American Coatings 
Mills division to Robert Gair Co., ef- 
fective April 1, for 400,000 shares of 
Gair stock, plus cash. Excluded from 
the sale are those manufacturing op- 
erations devoted to making corru- 
gated boxes for Owens’ products. 
Sales of cathode ray tube blanks to 
the television industry in 1952 are 
expected to improve upon the weak 
1951 showing while increasing out- 
put of military electronics items is 
also expected. Normally accounting 
for about 40 per cent of total glass 
container output, sales in this divi- 
sion are expected to continue at a 
highly favorable level. Proceeds from 
the recent sale of 90,000 shares of 
affiliate Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
were added to working capital. In 
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addition, the company retained 1,- 
050,000 shares. 


Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical C+ 

Stock has improved in status, but 
(now around 34) remains specula- 
tive. (Pd. $1.25 plus 4% in stk. last 
year.) In 1951 company earned 
$4.08 a share on sales of $48.6 mil- 
lion compared with $3.67 (adjusted ) 
and $36 million in 1950. Problems 
of rising costs and shortages were 
overcome last year by “more effi- 
cient and better operation.” The in- 
crease in sales was brought about 
largely by the improvement program 
initiated two years ago and which is 
not yet completed. Although aware 
of the uncertainties facing the indus- 
try, company looks for “many op- 
portunities” to turn up in 1952 and 


in the years to follow. (Also FW, 
Aug. 1.) 
St. Regis Paper C+ 


Oil and gas properties have been a 
major market factor in recent weeks; 
present price, 22. (Pays $1 an.) 
Company’s earnings of $3.11 a share 
last year vs. $2.10 in 1950 partly re- 
flect non-recurring profits of around 
$3 million realized from the disposal 
of certain mill properties at Oswego, 
N. Y., and at Little Falls, Minn., and 
from the sale of securities. Volume 
in 1951 reached $196 million vs. 
$154.8 million in 1950. Geologists 
are now exploring St. Regis’ prop- 
erty in southern Alabama and in 
Florida’s panhandle where it pos- 
sesses nearly 300,000 acres, 95 per 
cent of which are unleased with re- 
spect to mineral rights. Company 
states that considerable possibilities 
exist for the production of oil and 
gas in its territory. When present 
projects are completed this year ca- 
pacity of the kraft paper and board 
division will be hiked to 560,000 tons 
annually from the present 360,000 
tons. Company can earn up to $1.64 
a share before being subjected to 
EPT. (Also FW, Jan. 30.) 


Southern Railway C+ 

Shares at 53 are improving im 
stature but still are semi-speculative. 
(Pays $4 an.) Plans to spend $55 
million on new equipment in 1952 
are waiting for the ICC to reach a 
decision on the railroad’s current peti- 
tion for increased freight rates. The 








system is reporting lower net income 
on higher gross revenues, which is 
an illustration of how “the industry 
is caught between the upper and 
nether millstones of rising costs and 
lagging rates.” Southern will pur- 
chase 3,500 all-steel, open-top freight 
cars and 85 diesel units some time 
this year. When the latter are deliv- 
ered operations will be practically 100 
per cent dieselized, with a total of 
847 units. 


Standard Oil of Indiana A 

Stock is one of the sounder equities 
in the oil group; recent price, 85. 
(Pays $2.50 an. plus stock.) During 
the past decade company’s growth 
has been more rapid than in any other 
similar period in its history, with 
most gains exceeding the average for - 
the industry as a whole. Over the 
past ten years net production has in- 
creased 145 per cent; pipeline trans- 
portation 154 per cent; refinery runs 
67 per cent; volume of products sold 
76 per cent; total assets 124 per cent. 
Despite a heavier tax impost net last 
year equaled $9.71 per share vs. 
$8.09 in 1950 and $6.72 in 1949. Op- 
eration of extensive new facilities will 
be helpful this year, but higher taxes 
and rising costs “will make it very 
difficult to maintain earnings at 1951 
levels unless there is relief from rigid 
price controls.” (Also FW, Aug. 15.) 


U. S. Gypsum Boe 

At current prices around 107, stock 
provides a return of 6.5% on $7 an. 
payments and ts an attractive income 
holding. Conflicting statements re- 
garding the building industry by Gov- 
ernment agencies cloud Gypsum’s im- 
mediate prospects. While the com- 
pany is not wholly dependent on new 
construction, sales and earnings will 
be adversely affected by a lower level 
of activity in building field. An in- 
crease of $6.5 million in taxes last 
year held earnings to $12.05 a share 
compared with $16.70 in the previ- 
ous year. Chairman C. H. Shaver 
stated: “Perhaps more influential 
upon the level of housing construc- 
tion during the year than Govern- 
ment edicts, will be the economic 
forces such as supply and demand, 
availability and cost of financing, and 
cost of construction.” EPT is equal 
to $9.75 a share. (Also FW, 
July 25.) 
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National Cash Register 
Affords Good Yield 


Return of practically 5!/, per cent is attractive in 


view of company's entrenched position in a growing 


industry and its ample margin of dividend coverage 


ast year was, in most respects, a 
L favorable one for National Cash 
Register. Sales exceeded the previous 
year’s record by 24.3 per cent, re- 
flecting new peaks for the accounting 
machine and adding machine divisions. 
These contribute about 40 per cent 
and 5 per cent, respectively, of total 
revenues, with the original activity— 
cash register manufacture—account- 
ing for about half of gross and the 
small balance coming from printing 
and supplies and servicing operations. 

Earnings before income taxes rose 
by 42.4 per cent, but in common with 
practically all other companies Na- 
tional experienced a substantial in- 
crease in tax liability and net income 
accordingly declined. The drop was 
exceedingly small, however, amount- 
ing to a mere 3.8 per cent. And if the 
company had not changed over to the 
“Lifo” method of valuing a substan- 
tial portion of its domestic invento- 
ries as of the beginning of 1951, the 
decline would have been held to a 
trifling 1.07 per cent despite an ad- 
vance of 78 per cent in the income 
tax bill. 


Sales and Earnings 


Foreign and domestic sales each 
rose a little over $20 million as com- 
pared with 1950, but this represented 
an increase of 46 per cent in the for- 
mer category against only a little over 
16 per cent for domestic sales. Ac- 
cordingly, revenues from abroad ac- 
counted for 32 per cent of the total 
last year against 27.3 per cent in 
1950. Foreign earnings also rose sub- 
stantially—from $4.4 million to $6.7 
million, but the company excludes 
such earnings from its consolidated 
income statement except to the ex- 
tent that they are paid to it in the 
form of dividends. Last year these 
aggregated $2.3 million. Had the par- 
ent’s equity in undistributed profits 
of its foreign subsidiaries and 
branches been included in income in 
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all years, its net earnings would 
have set a new record in 1951. 

While establishing a new high mark 
in dollars, foreign sales last year still 
fell far short of their relative impor- 
tance during the prewar period, when 
they contributed nearly half the total. 
They dropped sharply in 1939 and 
1940 and remained fairly stable for 
the next five years, while domestic 
business soared. Foreign ~ revenues 
accounted for only 12.1 per cent of 
the total in 1943, but that gained 
steadily since then. Factories estab- 
lished in Scotland in 1945 and Ger- 
many in 1946 have minimized the 
effect of dollar shortages abroad. 

National is the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of cash registers, having pio- 
neered in this business seventy years 
ago. It makes over 500 models, and 
through steady improvement of the 
product and constant extension of its 
utility to new applications the com- 
pany has succeeded in maintaining 
an approximately equal balance be- 
tween original equipment and _ re- 
placement sales despite the fact that 
the cash register market was thought 
by some to have closely approached 
the saturation point long ago. 

One beneficial influence helping to 
sustain the demand for cash registers 





National Cash Register 


Sales Earned 


(Mil- Per Divi- 

Year lions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $51.4 $1.99 $1.03 324%—10% 
1938.. 45.6 1.21 0.83 25%4—10% 
1939.. 404 0.92 083 215%—11% 
1940... 399 104 083 13%— 8 

1941.. 527 165 1.03 11%— 8% 
1942.. 823 1.59 103 164— 9% 
1943.. 1028 1.76 1.03  2454—15% 
1944.. 97.6 1.68 103 28%—21% 
1945.. 70.6 1.10 103 34 —26% 
1946.. 77.4 1.70 1.03 : 375%%—255% 
1947.. 138.5 5.74 1.86 3534—27% 
1948.. 1682 7.11 2.07  3954—27% 
1949.. 167.3 5.38 2.27 33%—27% 
1950.. 170.5 6.16 2.27 43%4—28% 
1951.. 2119 594 3.00 591%44—42% 
1952.. er ... al.50 a5834—545% 


a—-To March 12. 





has been the well-defined trend to- 
ward supermarkets, which still has 
some distance to go despite the prog- 
ress made during the past decade. 
Another has been the addition of 
higher priced items by variety stores. 
Still another is the adoption of 
“floor audit” procedures in depart- 
ment stores. Finally, the rapid growth 
of population in suburban areas has 
stimulated the development of shop- 
ping centers which require consider- 
able cash register equipment. 

Accounting and bookkeeping ma- 
chines, added about thirty years ago, 
have shown the most dynamic growth. 
The mushroom growth of Govern- 
ment requirements for record keep- 
ing in connection with payrolls has 
forced accounting departments to 
mechanize such operations in order 
to keep down rapidly mounting costs, 
and there is no indication that any 
change will take place in this respect 
at any time in the future—at least, 
record keeping is unlikely to grow 
less complicated. Large scale con- 
version of civilian industry to defense 
production also entails added com- 
puting, tabulating and accounting 
functions which require added equip- 
ment. 


Defense Contracts 


The company has received con- 
tracts to produce “a highly complex 
aircraft instrument and a communica- 
tions device.” However, actual pro- 
duction is not expected to start until 
the second half of this year, due to 
the time required for tooling up. 
Earnings from these contracts are 
not likely to be very large, and nor- 
mal civilian activities will probably 
be somewhat more restricted by ma- 
terial shortages this year than they 
were in 1951. Taxes and other costs 
will be higher. Thus, a moderate de- 
cline in earnings is anticipated. 

However, this will pose no threat 
to the current dividend rate, recently 
increased to 75 cents quarterly 
against 65 cents (plus a 40-cent year- 
end extra) paid last year. The cur- 
rent rate is covered almost twice over 
by 1951 earnings, and the margin of 
coverage this year, while smaller, will 
be more than ample. In view of the 


company’s strongly entrenched posi- — 


tion in a growing field, the yield of 


practically 51%4 per cent available at 


current prices appears attractive. 
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Many Companies Victims 


Of Technological Changes 


Pointing up importance of constant vigilance, many concerns 


have suffered loss of markets because of competitive devel- 


opments. Alert management can often avert trouble, however 


ternal vigilance, the price of lib- 
erty, also is essential to success 
in the business world and in one’s in- 
vestment operations as well. How- 
ever well entrenched a company may 
appear to be in its particular indus- 
try the whole picture may be changed 
abruptly as the result of some devel- 
opment or discovery in a seemingly 
unrelated field—as for instance the 
perfection of the first paper container 
for liquids which later aroused fears 
that it would supplant the glass milk 
bottle, and adversely affect the future 
of Thatcher Glass Manufacturing 
Company, the country’s largest maker 
of glass containers for milk and other 
foods. 


Keeping Up-to-Date 


As a matter of fact, only the alert- 
ness of Thatcher’s management and 
its facility in cutting costs and in 
diversifying its products enabled it 
to maintain its earning power. To- 
day milk bottles account only for 
about one-fourth of Thatcher’s sales 
volume, and the extent to which 
paper containers have made inroads 
on the glass product is indicated by 
the fact that in 1947 Thatcher slowed 
operations at its Olean, N. Y., 
plant, discontinued production there 
entirely in 1948, and in December, 
1951, sold the plant. In the mean- 
time it had shifted operations to other 
plants more strategically located for 
distribution of its present-day range 
of products. 

Plastics, artificial fibers, synthetic 
rubber and other technological ad- 
vances all have played a part in re- 
shaping American industry from time 
to time and, in forcing long-estab- 
lished businesses as to switch to the 
production of items new to them or, 
as an alternative, quietly fold up. 
Several years ago the American Arch 
Company, builders of fire arches and 
makers of arch brick for steam loco- 
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motive fireboxes, went out of business 
because the diesel powered locomo- 
tive was rapidly displacing the steam 
locomotive. At the beginning of 1942 
American railroads had 39,157 steam 
locomotives in operation and 1,530 
diesel-powered engines. Five years 
later, which was about the time 
American Arch saw the handwriting 
on the wall, there were 4,240 diesel 





Firestone Tire & Rubber 


locomotives and 34,800 driven by 
steam. In February of last year the 
number of diesel locomotives crossed 
the 10,000-mark while the steam type 
dropped below 25,000 for the first 
time in most people’s lifetimes—as 
recently as 1929 there were 56,477 
steam locomotives chugging over 
American rails. At the beginning of 
this year the Class I carriers had 
1,719 diesel locomotives on order and 
only nineteen steam locomotives plus 
one electric. 

The elimination of the steam loco- 
motive will have still other impacts 
on the nation’s economy. With full 
diesel operation the carriers will find 
it unnecessary to maintain a consider- 
able amount of such service equip- 
ment as water tanks, coaling stations 
and ash pits, and can reduce greatly 
the size and number of repair shops. 


All of this will enable them to divest 
themselves of much taxable property, 
the impact of which will be felt by 
the various state and municipal tax- 
ing districts. 

Tied up with the dieselization of the 
railroads is the future of a consider- 
able segment of the bituminous coal 
industry, upon which the carriers are 
daily growing less dependent for fuel. 
In 1947, bituminous coal production 
reached the record of 630 million 
tons; by 1949 it had dropped to 438 
million tons. Under the stimulus im- 
parted to industry by the Defense 
program and the general rise in in- 
dustrial activity, consumption rose 
last year to 535 million tons, but there 
is little likelihood that coal will ever 
regain its former position as an 
energy producing fuel. In 1926-30 
coal accounted for 65.6 per cent of 
the national production of energy, oil 
for 22 per cent, natural gas for 7.4 
per cent and water for 3.3 per cent. 
In 1950 coal accounted only for 41.4 
per cent of energy output, oil for 32.6 
per cent, natural gas for 18.7 per cent 
and water for 4.5 per cent. 


New Succeeds Old 


Just as one falling domino upends 
the next one, the slow strangling of 
the coal industry by a combination of 
technological developments and the 
tactics of John L. Lewis, has ad- 
versely affected the business of manu- 
facturing and selling automatic coal 
stokers. A decade ago one-third of 
new automatic heating installations 
included automatic coal stokers, but 
the percentage is now close to the 
vanishing point. 

The locomotive builders anticipated 
developments and entered the diesel 
field during the early days of the 
changeover, but General Electric, 
Westinghouse and other equipment 
makers also moved into the field and 
are comfortably ensconced there now. 
Even Fairbanks, Morse, originally a 
scale and small machinery maker has 
added diesel locomotives to its list 
of products. 

Let it not be overlooked that the 
railroads have been victims of the 
very progress to which they have con- 
tributed so largely. The carriers have 
lost a substantial amount of freight to 
truck and other highway carriers. In 
Canada the railroads have retaliated 

Please turn to page 29 
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Long- The Federal Govern- 
Winded ment’s anti-trust suit 
Trial against the 17 leading in- 


vestment banking com- 
panies reveals how long-winded such 
cases can be, for it is now well over 
four years since the Department of 
Justice instituted its charges. Three 
years were consumed in pre-trial 
maneuvers, and over a year has 
elapsed since the trial was opened 
before Federal District Judge Harold 
R. Medina. Despite this, the prose- 
cution has not yet rested its case and 
the defense is still awaiting the op- 
portunity to be heard from. 

Much of the testimony offered so 
far appears to be more or less repeti- 
tious and a waste of time, certainly 
from a layman’s point of view. Some 
method should be devised whereby 
such drawn-out courtroom hearings 
could be speeded up, especially since 
this is only one of a number of ques- 
tionable, time-consuming suits in- 
itiated in recent years by the Justice 
Department. 

Long trials are a boon almost ex- 
clusively to the lawyers, especially 
when they are compensated on a per 
diem basis. 

But think of the hardships worked 
on the defendants, and the expense to 
which they are put to contest the 
charges against them. It has been 
estimated, for example, that it cost 
the investment bankers cited by the 
Government’s suit some $5 million 
dollars merely to prepare their de- 
fense, to say nothing of what daily 
costs have been incurred since the 
trial opened in November, 1950. 
There is also to be considered the cost 
of the defendants’ lost normal work- 
ing time while they are actually 
standing trial. 

Moreover, we cannot afford to lose 
sight of the tremendous cost incurred 
by the Government in its prosecution, 
an expense which has to be paid for 
by taxpayers. 
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In some respects, a trial such as 
that of the investment bankers could 
be branded as an imposition on the 
American public as well as on those 
more directly concerned in the role 
of defendants. 


We Were The current recession in 
Teo retail lines stems substan- 
Fast tially from jumping the 

gun and engaging in a 
fear-inspired buying spree in antici- 
pation of future shortages imme- 
diately after President Truman 
declared American troops would re- 
sist the invasion of South Korea by 
the North Korean Communists in the 
summer. of 1950. 

Merchants who permitted them- 
selves to accumulate unusually heavy 
inventories later found they were 
stuck with too much on their shelves 
when the initial turbulent rush on the 
part of consumers to stock up was 
over and civilian demand had been 
satisfied to a large extent. 

That we should have acted so 
rashly might have been considered 
strange, perhaps, had the fact that the 
Korean war is» not a_ full-scale, 
world-wide effort been the only con- 
sideration. 

But although the President de- 
scribed the fight as a “police action,” 
the tom-toms of the Administration 
simultaneously and continuously filled 
the air with the chant of an impend- 
ing, devastating world conflict. This 
spread fear throughout the economy 
and led to considerable over-stocking, 
which in turn contributed to the re- 
cession in soft goods lines. Yet that 
is politics, and the public must pay a 
severe penalty for the manner in 
which it sometimes works. 
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Too First the New Deal and now 
Much the Fair Deal has been try- 
: ing to make life for the in- 
Loteere dividual easier and more 
comfortable. But it is reaching a 
point where such efforts are causing 
increasing concern among  sound- 
thinking persons. In the long run, 
the basic trend could become an un- 
healthy economic development. 

Too much leisure is not construc- 
tive. Remember the time-honored 
adage that idleness breeds mischief. 
There was a period in history, more 
or less of a Golden Age, when work, 
and not idleness, was regarded as the 
very goal of individual progress. 

A recent issue of Reader’s Digest 
called attention to the seriousness of 
having entirely too much leisure time 
—and pointed to the historical fact 
that this was largely responsible for 
the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire. 

Leisure, if we indulge in it, tends 
to decrease industrial production 
and, after all, it is only by produc- 
ing that we are able to earn a profit. 
The accumulated effect of reducing 
the number of hours worked, pro- 
viding employes with various pension 
schemes and increasing the number 
of holidays during the year has sub- 
stantially affected our ability to pro- 
duce. The problem is all the more 
accentuated when industry is forced 
to pay more and more in wages and 
other benefits. 

As a result, profit margins are be- 
ing impaired, and the foundations 
upon which prosperity have been 
built in the past are being wrecked. 

When we consider that the oppor- 
tunity to make a profit is the very 
core of our private enterprise sys- 
tem, the incentive which has built 
our great nation, we had better rec- 
ognize the potential dangers in al- 
lowing our energies to be dissipated 
merely because of too much leisure 
time. 
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Power Socialization in 


Pacifie Northwest Grows 


Despite vast hydro electric power potentials, chronic 


shortages persist because of investors’ unwillingness: to 


provide expansion capital in face of unfair competition 


rV*hrough construction of the Bon- 

neville and Grand Coulee Dams 
and creation of the Bonneville Power 
Administration to market the output 
of both projects, the Federal Govern- 
ment has assumed responsibility for 
electric power supply in the Pacific 
Northwest. At the present time, the 
hydro generating capacity of the Fed- 
eral Government represents some 70 
per cent of the total hydro capability 
of all private and public power agen- 
cies comprising the western group of 
the Northwest Power Pool and it is 
estimated the Federal projects will 
have 80 per cent of the capability of 
the region by 1958-59. 


Heavy Hand of Government 


Despite the vast hydro electric 
power potentials of the Pacific North- 
west, the area has been plagued by a 
chronic power shortages practically 
since the construction of the two huge 
Federal projects in early New Deal 
days. This has been due primarily to 
the subsidizing of aluminum manu- 
facturers with tax-free underpriced 
power at the expense of the nation’s 
taxpayers and the unwillingness of 
investors to provide expansion money 
for private power companies in the 
face of unfair competition. 

As President McLaughlin of Puget 
Sound Power & Light—a major vic- 
tim of power socialization—stated in 
his 1951 annual report, “a clear pat- 
tern seems to be shaping up along the 
lines that the Federal Government 
not only desires to control the genera- 
tion and transmission of power in the 
Pacific Northwest, but the end use as 
well. If such a policy persists, it 
could eventually mean that the pri- 
vate utilities and local public agencies 
would be autonomous in name only, 
and the Federal Government would 
be dictating the rates, quality of serv- 
ice, the location, size and kind of in- 
dustry” to be located in the area. 
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“The people and economy of the re- 
gion would be regimented.” 

Although the Federal Government 
has greater force behind its desires 
than local governments, even munic- 
ipalities in the region have not hesi- 
tated to toss their weight around in 
the past. Some years ago, Bethlehem 
Steel, which was buying its power 
supply in Washington from Puget 
Sound Power & Light, told President 
McLaughlin that it was being forced 
to buy half its power requirements 
from the Seattle municipal plant 
under threat that the city would re- 
fuse to buy any steel from it. With 
that kind of gun pointed at its head, 
Bethlehem had little choice in where 
it bought its power, regardless of how 
interested it was in supporting pri- 
vate enterprise. 


Death Sentence 


At the present time, over half of 
Puget Sound’s distribution facilities 
and all of its major hydro stations 
with a capability of 225,000 kw are 
under condemnation and may be 
taken by public agencies. The con- 
demnation actions impose a death 
sentence on Puget Sound and prevent 
intelligent planning or the financing 
of new facilities. Moreover, because 
continuity of employment is threat- 
ened, employe good-will is at a low 
ebb and operating efficiency is suffer- 
ing. 

This condition applies not only 
to Puget Sound Power & Light but 
to every private power company in 
the Pacific Northwest. The economy 
of the area is being dealt a serious 
blow and only the acquisition of oper- 
ating systems in their entirety, if they 
must be publicly owned, can conserve 
the operating economies that have 
been achieved throughout the past 50 
years. 

Although Puget Sound Power & 
Light lost 80,230 customers through 


the sale of its Seattle facilities last 
March, it gained 5,769 in other areas 
and ended the year with 164,072 elec- 
tric consumers. Average use of power 
last year by household consumers was 
4,722 kw-hrs, about twice that of the 
country as a whole and a gain of 5 
per cent over the previous year. 
Puget Sound’s taxes in 1951 were 
equal to about 25 per cent of its total 
revenues, or $2.42 per common share. 
That’s half again as much as it earned 
on its common stock. 

Although the facilities in Seattle 
accounted for 40 per cent of its 1950 
operating revenues, net income avail- 
able for the common stock in 1951 
was equivalent to $1.62 per share, 
compared with $1.84 in 1950. If 
wages and Federal taxes had re- 
mained at their 1950 levels, net in- 
come would have been about 20 cents 
per share higher and would have ap- 
proximated those of the previous 
year, despite the loss of revenues 
for practically 10 months from the 
Seattle facilities. 


Good Despite Obstacles 


Under the circumstances, Presi- 
dent Frank McLaughlin said the 
1951 showing was exceptionally good 
and that 1952 net income should com- 
pare favorably with those of last year, 
assuming the same basic conditions 
prevail except as to presently known 
wage and tax adjustments and higher 
fuel costs. Nevertheless, there is little 
in the power picture in the Pacific 
Northwest to warrant a constructive 
attitude towards electric utility com- 
mon stocks in the area. Other than 
Puget Sound Power & Light, private 
power companies in the region are 
California Oregon Power, California- 
Pacific Utilities, Mountain States 
Power, Pacific Power & Light, Port- 
land General Electric, Washington 
Gas & Electric and Washington 
Water Power. Further to the east 
and less vulnerable to the Federal 
Government’s power projects are 
Idaho Power, Montana Power and 
Montana-Dakota Utilities. 

While the eventual liquidating 
value of Puget Sound common can’t 
be determined with mathematical 
precision, it would appear the pay-off 
may run between $20 and $23 per 
share which compares with recent 
over-the-counter prices of fraction- 
ally under 19. 
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Transistors—New 


Glamour Gadget 


An improved means of controlling the flow of electrons, 


this tiny amplifying device outdoes the ordinary vacuum 


tube, opening up new fields of electronics development 


A™ electronic device, deceptively 
small in relation to the work it 
can handle, may have as much effect 
on our daily living ten years from 
now as the vast power of atomic 
fission. 

Known as the transistor, a ger- 
manium (element 32) amplifier, this 
scientific tool works on an entirely 
new physical principle discovered 
some years ago by Bell Laboratories. 
In the course of working out experi- 
ments to test an hypothesis, two Bell 
scientists invented the transistor. 

While the physical principle in- 
volved can hardly be explained in 
small space or in non-technical lan- 
guage, the implications of this new 
revolutionary device are easily under- 
stood. The transistor will replace 
the ordinary vacuum tube in radio 
and television sets, in hearing devices, 
in long-distance dial telephoning, in 
mammoth calculating machines and 
dozens of other electronic instruments 
and will furnish much more efficient 
and longer-lasting service than the 
present short-lived and comparatively 
unreliable electron tube. 


Wear and Tear 


Some of the transistor’s advan- 
tages are very long life, resistance to 
shock, amazingly low power require- 
ments, small size, and no warm-up 
period. When properly made and not 
abused, says Bell Laboratories, a 
transistor should almost never wear 
out. Compared with the inefficient 
vacuum tube, which uses most of the 
electric power to heat the filament, the 
transistor requires very little more 
power than is necessary for the de- 
sired signal. A millionth-of-a-watt 
signal, for example, will be transmit- 
ted with about the same expenditure 
of power. The heat generated by 
ordinary tubes will also be avoided, 
and so will the search for tube failure 
ina TV set carrying 25 to 35 present- 
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day devices. The advantages to the 
International Business Machines’ 
Selective Sequence Electronic Calcu- 
lator, which is equipped with some 
12,500 vacuum tubes, some of which 
are nearly always burning out, obvi- 
ously will be manifold. A coast-to- 
coast telephone call involves around 
1,200 vacuum tubes. One of the first 
practical applications of the transistor 
will be in the new long-distance dial 
telephone system. 

The small size of this rugged little 
gadget will permit production of 
simpler and more reliable hearing 
aids as well as radio and television 
receivers. But further and beyond 
these things, the transistor will open 
up many new fields in electronics and 
will “allow the development,” ob- 
serves Radio Corporation of America, 
“of electronic devices now undreamed 
of.” While the transistor will replace 
the present electron tube in many ma- 
chines and instruments, the displaced 
tubes will not be entirely supplanted 
since they will be adapted to many 
new jobs in new devices. So great 
will the stimulus ultimately prove that 
the market for electron tubes probably 
will increase as commercial transis- 
tors attain full growth. 

RCA, one of the four companies 





now making transistors, predicts the 
following specialized uses once the de- 
vice is perfected: Compact, portable 
electronic computers; vest-pocket, 
personal radios; batteryless, watch- 
size radio receivers, operating solely 
on the power furnished by the heat 
of the human body; and a radio re- 
ceiver and transmitter smaller than 
a telephone handset. Principal draw- 
backs to the transistor in its present 
stage of development are sensitivity 
to temperature change, and frequency 
limitations. Further research and de- 
velopment is expected to eliminate or 
to minimize these disadvantages. 

Much can be said for the transistor 
as a cost-saver. As soon as quantity 
production becomes possible, bringing 
the price down to about that of the 
ordinary vacuum tube, the durable 
transistor will save the cost of tube 
replacement in the mass radio and 
television market and it will become 
of inestimable service in holding 
down the heavy expense of telephone 
system engineering. Its reliability as 
well as low cost will especially bene- 
fit the military services, since the cost 
of field maintenance of electronic 
communications systems is around 10 
times the initial outlay for such equip- 
ment. Electronic devices which have 
been becoming increasingly compli- 
cated such as radar bombsights will 
take a turn toward simplification and 
lower cost. Bulk as well as complex- 
ity will be reduced. 

So far, two kinds of transistors 
have been developed—the original 
point contact type (shown in photo- 
graph) and the newer “junction” 
transistor. Extremely efficient, the 
junction transistor, says Bell Labora- 
tories, “looks like a small bead, per- 
haps half the size of a pea.” 

Lying ahead of the specialists who 
are developing the transistor at Bell 
Laboratories, RCA, General Electric, 
Western Electric, Raytheon and Syl- 
vania Electric, is an immense volume 
of work. Considerable ingenuity and 
scientific skill will be drawn upon not 
only in perfecting this new mechani- 
cal marvel but in adapting it to a 
broad range of uses presently both 
known and unknown. From the re- 
search into the ways of the transistor 
a fund of knowledge will be assembled 
to further the development of elec- 
tronic devices which today can only 
be imagined. 
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Busy Times for Shipbuilders 


Tonnage now on the ways or in prospect assures 


good earnings for some years to come. Industry 


however is characterized by wide cyclical swings 


his will be a good year for United 
States shipbuilders with an im- 
proved level of earnings in prospect 
for the major companies engaged in 
building or repair work. 
Construction orders in terms of 
gross tons were multiplied more than 
three times last year as this country 
advanced from seventh to fourth place 
among the world’s shipbuilders. Its 
share of the total meanwhile in- 
creased from 5.1 per cent to 8.8 per 
cent compared with the present 11.5 
per cent for Germany, 11.7 per cent 
for Sweden, and 41.2 per cent for 
Great Britain in first place. If this 
country built all its own ships it 
would easily be second in the world 
rating but a large volume of Ameri- 
can business has gone to Germany 
and England where wage scales are 
much lower than those of our domes- 
tic yards. Another factor is the vir- 
tual obligation of American oil com- 
panies, selling their products in the 
sterling area, to place orders for tank- 
ers in British yards. In return for 
the selling privilege, the oil compa- 
nies have to accept payment in non- 
convertible sterling—a convenient use 
for which is the building of tankers 
abroad. 


Work for America 


Nevertheless a large number of 
contracts for tankers and fast dry- 
cargo Mariners, designed to outrun 
submarines and capable of quick con- 
version into troop ships, were placed 
during 1951. On March 1 last, con- 
tracts for 103 vessels were held by 
U. S. yards against 56 one year ear- 
lier. Of the 103, about 90 were less 
than half completed while some 50 
were less than 10 per cent completed. 
The Administration now plans to ask 
for about $150 million to build 15 
more Mariner cargo ships. 

Aside from Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany and Sun Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock (Sun Oil subsidiary) the ma- 
jor recipients of such contracts have 
been Newport News Shipbuilding & 
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Dry Dock and New York Shipbuild- 
ing. Newport News has contracts 
for five Mariner cargo ships and 10 
tankers, the latter being built for the 
Texas Company and Esso Shipping 
Company. Last fall, New York 
Shipbuilding was awarded contracts 
for five Mariners. While some of 
these contracts were temporarily sus- 
pended as a result of a cutback in the 
steel allocation to the Maritime Ad- 
ministration, the supply of steel has 
eased and the work reinstated. 

A specialist in naval work, New 
York Shipbuilding is continuing 
work on the three Navy transports 
it had on the ways one year ago but 
among new contracts received is one 
to convert two heavy cruisers into 
guided missile ships and another call- 
ing for three Navy fleet oilers. These 
contracts, it is estimated, should suf- 
fice to keep the company’s present 
force of 6,200 busy for two and a 
half years. The present backlog of 
Newport News is in excess of $350 
million compared with total revenues 
of $88.9 million in 1951, and further 
gains in gross and net probably will 
be realized this year. 

The nature of the work done by the 
other four companies varies greatly in 
character. Bath Iron Works is pri- 
marily a builder for the Navy, its 
backlog increasing to $55.1 million at 
December 31 last from $45 million 
one year earlier, largely on Navy 
work. Bath also makes special types 
of plant machinery but it is hardly 
as diversified as Electric Boat, the 
nation’s sole private submarine build- 
er which also manufactures marine 


_and industrial electric motors, offset 
printing presses and Navy patrol 


(PT) boats. Its Canadair Ltd. 
subsidiary, largest Canadian produc- 
er of airplanes, is now in quantity 
production of Sabre jets for both the 
Canadian and the British R. A. F. 
Canadair also turns out spare parts 
for Douglas planes. With backlogs 
higher than at any time except the 
peak years of 1942-43, Electric Boat 
is the only company in the list to be 
doing a volume anywhere near its 
wartime high. 


Wide Swings Typical 


Billings of Todd Shipyards, the 
world’s leading ship repair and main- 
tenance organization, rise and fall 
spectacularly according to the amount 
of Navy and other wartime work 
available. The present difficulties in 
Korea, for example, have greatly 
stimulated the need for services to ex- 
isting vessels. Because of dependence 
on Government work—the Maritime 
Commission and the Navy—all of 
these companies are subject to wide 
swings in revenues and net earnings, 
but there is one organization in a 
slightly different category. American 
Ship Building, the largest ship repair 
and construction company in the 
Great Lakes area, enjoys relatively 
stable operations and has a dividend 
record extending back to 1917. It has 
paid $3.00 per share annually in 
each of the past 10 years, although 
earnings in recent years have not al- 
ways covered the dividend. 

Yields from most of the shares in 
this group are characteristically high, 
because of the essentially speculative 
nature of the industry. But in view 
of the increasing backlogs and indi- 
cated higher earnings, current market 
prices do not appear unreasonable 
and retention of moderate commit- 
ments as businessman’s risks appears 
justified. 


Companies in Shipbuilding and Repair Work 


-~Revenues— 


Earned 


Years (Millions) -~ Per Share — Dividends Recent 

Ended 1950 1951 1950 =1951 1950 1951 Price Yield 
‘Am. Ship Building. .June 30 $7.5 $14.2 $2.26 $280 $3.00 $3.00 45 6.7% 
Bath Iron Works...Dec. 31 26.4 31.4 2353 a1.55 3.00 2.00 7 a 
Electric Boat....... Dec. 31 41.8 82.6 1.52 al.51 1.25 b1.00 a 3s 
N. Y. Shipbuilding..Dec. 31 31.5 39.5 D9.04 2.35 0.75 None we 4. 
Newport News..... Dec. 31 57.3 88.9 2.93 4.28 2.50 3.00 34 8.8 
Todd Shipyards..... Mar 31 33.5 46.0 D10.42 7.47 2.00 3.75 s Gf . 


a—Six months. b—Plus 5% stock. D—Deficit. 
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A copy of the Annual Report 
for 1951 will be sent 

on request without charge. 
Please address Dept. 141. 


The year’s operations: Over a period of years we 
have expanded our domestic plant capacity to meet the 
growing requirements of ‘the textile industry in the 
United States. With the completion of our acetate staple 
fiber unit at our Celriver plant, we believe we will have 
made adequate provision for the requirements of the 
textile industry for the foreseeable future. 


As a result of the increasing demand for chemicals, con- 
struction was started on a new petro-chemical plant 
near Pampa, Texas. 


Petrocel Corporation, a subsidiary, was formed to carry 
on oil and gas exploration and development work, with 
a geological and explorations office at Corpus Christi, 
Texas. This was another step in our long-range program 
designed to augment, rather than replace, existing 
sources of the basic raw materials used by our Company. 


Through our chemical operations in the United States 
and through our affiliates in Canada we are rapidly 
approaching our goal, which is the assurance of basic 
raw materials for the manufacture of our principal 
products—acetate yarn and staple fiber. 


Sales, earnings and dividends: Sales for the 
year amounted to $202,651,014, compared with 
$232,483,942 in 1950 and $171,292,005 in 1949. Earn- 
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ings for the year amounted to $24,800,263, comparedii§nadi: 
with $40,361,166 in 1950 and $20,640,826 in 1949. fy, Li 
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A quarterly dividend rate of 75¢ per share on the Com@ties. 

mon Stock was paid throughout the year. This amounted 
to $17,534,862 on the 5,844,954 shares of Commo - 
Stock outstanding. The dividends on the Preferre( ) ton 
Stocks amounted to $4,005,551. The total payments for ized 
dividends in 1951 were $21,540,413, compared wit 
$17,093,288 paid in 1950. This was a record disburse 
ment for the Company. 


The earnings per share of Common Stock, based on the 
number of shares outstanding at each year-end an( 
after providing for Preferred Stock Dividends, wer 
$3.56, compared with $6.38 in 1950 and $3.19 pet 
share in 1949. 
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Taxes: Provision for Federal taxes on income and ex 
cess profits tax for the year amounted to $27,250,000 
compared with provision for taxes in 1950 of $41,000,008 — 
and $13,000,000 in 1949. 0.00 


Compared with earnings of $3.56 per share on thaggs,00 
Common Stock, and dividends of $3.00 per share pait 0K 
on the Common Stock, the total direct taxes paid by ~” 
the Company to Federal, State and Local Government lal 
were equal to $5.47 per share of the Common Stock. 6] 


Financial position: At the end of the year net curggsun 
rent assets amounted to $102,757,948 againsggmar 
$80,683,298 a year earlier. Cash with banks and ommpeig! 
hand, including Government securities, aggregatet ll be 
0 daa compared with $61,682,887 at the clos 
of 1950. 


ans 
ich 
During 1951 the Company took a series of steps to con the 
solidate and simplify its capital structure. These financf#0w 
ings revised the Company’s financial structure so that aljgird 
the end of the year there were outstanding $101,188,00 ich 
of funded debt; 1,000,000 shares of Preferred Stocki™hich 
Series A, 442%; 34,163 shares of 7% Second Preferredf™etso 
Stock (after deducting 1,545 shares held in treasury) ;#m (0s 
and 5,844,954 shares of Common Stock. th 
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f growth and progress 
elanese Corporation of America 


nadian companies: Columbia Cellulose Com- 
y, Limited, completed the first phase of its plant 
struction at Prince Rupert, British Columbia. Opera- 
sof the pulp plant were commenced in May. Pro- 
tion has been on an increasing scale, with the 
ficulties usually encountered in the start-up of a new 
nt gradually being overcome. At the outset the major 
phasis was placed on training employees in their 
ies. 


gineering work is proceeding on the second phase of 
struction which will increase the plant’s capacity to 
) tons a day. As the full volume of production is 
lized, the output of this plant should be a construc- 
e factor in alleviating the continuing world-wide 
pitage of cellulose. 


struction of the petro-chemical plant and chemical 


mand fiber plant at Edmonton, Alberta, by Canadian 
emical Company, Limited, was well advanced by 
pyear end. The total capital funds arranged for are 
0,000,000 in the form of Capital Stock and 


a3,000 000 i in the form of bonds. 


eEdmonton plant will produce a variety of industrial 


‘Menicals some of which will be used at the plant in the 


nufacture of cellulose acetate, acetate staple fiber 
d filament yarns. In addition to such volume as is 
nsumed in the operations of the plant, it is planned 
market chemicals and cellulose acetate in Canada and 
reign countries. The staple fiber and filament yarns 
llbe sold principally to the Canadian textile industry. 


ans of the Celgar Development Company, Limited, 
ich were announced immediately following the end 
the year, for an integrated forest industry in the 
tow Lakes district of British Columbia, constitute the 
itd phase of the Canadian development program 
ich was initiated four years ago. The development, 


mich is expected to provide employment for 2,000 
sons in the mill and logging operations, is estimated 


cost $65,000,000, but this amount may be increased 
the addition of plywood and board mills. 


Mexican and South American affiliates: Both 
Celanese Mexicana, S.A. and Viscosa Mexicana, S.A., 
two of our affiliates in Mexico, increased their produc- 
tion of acetate and viscose chemical yarns and fibers 
during the year. Production of viscose staple fiber com- 
menced at the plant of Viscosa Mexicana, S.A. and 
provided the Mexican textile industry with a supple- 
ment to the acetate staple fiber produced by Celanese 
Mexicana, S.A. Production of chemical yarn and fibers 
will be further increased during 1952 by both companies. 


Celulosa Nacional, S.A., another affiliate, has completed 
construction of its cellulose plant at Rio Bravo in the 
State of Tamaulipas and has now begun production. 
The plant produces high alpha cellulose from raw cotton 
linters obtained from Mexican cotton. 


Another affiliate, Claracel, S.A., was formed during the 
year for the manufacture of acetate film for packaging 
and wrapping purposes. Equipment was installed in 
a modernized building in Mexico City, with production 
scheduled to start shortly. 


In South America, the construction of the acetate fila- . 
ment yarn plant of Celanese Colombiana, S.A., at 
Yumbo, near Cali, Colombia, was completed in record 
time despite difficulties of construction due to the dis- 
tances involved in shipment of equipment. The plant 
was constructed and put in operation in less than twelve 
months. Steps already have been taken to increase sub- 
stantially the initial capacity of the plant and to provide 
for production of staple fiber. 


During the year Celanese Venezolana, S.A. was formed 
and financed jointly by our Company and Venezuelan 
investors, many of whom are leaders in the textile in- 
dustry of that country. Construction on the plant near 
Valencia was started late in 1951 and is proceeding 
rapidly. Plans are also under way for the production of 
viscose filament yarn and staple fiber. 


..- From the President’s Report, in the 
1951 Annual Report to Stockholders 
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inute 
quiz... 


for Investors! 





It’s easy enough to take—but may be 
more difficult to pass. The questions 
are those that any prudent investor 
should ask himself from time to time 
—the kind that he should have good 
answers for. We just put these six to- 
gether to help you clarify your own 
thinking—to help you decide how 
sound your investment program may be. 


Here’s the quiz:— 


1) Have the prespects for the industries 
—and companies—represented by my 
holdings, changed materially in the 
past six months? 


2) Do present earnings adequately cover 
current dividend rates—the income 
I’m counting on? 


3) If I were selecting stocks today, 
would I buy the same ones I own 
now? If not, should I consider sell- 
ing them? ; 

4) Have I maintained a proper balance 
between protective, income produc- 
ing, and growth type securities? 


5) Have there been any recent changes 
in management—or business—that 
alter the outlook for companies that 
concern me? 


6) Am I thoroughly satisfied that the 
securities I own are the best that 
money can buy—for my purposes? 


If you aren’t satisfied with your an- 
swers—perhaps ours might help. 


Our Research Division will be glad 
to send available facts and informa- 
tion on any stock that interests you 

. will be glad to examine a list of 
your holdings—tell you just what it 
thinks in terms of your needs, your 
objectives, your particular situation. 


There’s no charge, no obligation, 
whether you’re a customer or not. Just 
tell us something about yourself in a 
confidential letter to— 


Department SE-20 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 
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Mariners pay tribute to Kurt Carlsen's modesty as 
virtue paralleling his heroism—Contrasts in forecasting 





IMPLE VIRTUES—tThe first 

award of its kind was presented 
recently by the American Institute of 
Marine Underwriters to Captain 
HENRIK Kurt CartsEn for his vigi- 
lant two-week struggle to save the 
Isbrandtsen Company’s Flying Enter- 
prise. The occasion gave recognition 
to certain business-life virtues which 
in Carlsen’s futile though heroic con- 
quest of the Atlantic were dramatized 
more than usual. 


Citation—-For devotion to duty, 
courage and for “modesty and re- 





Torrey, Carlsen and McDowell 


straint” a gold medal was presented 
to the Captain. Owen C. Torrey, 
president of the Institute, told the 
stocky skipper, who walked as if still 
on sea legs, that his effort had re- 
affirmed faith in the men who handle 
shipping ventures that “involve enor- 
mous investments, concentration of 
tremendous values and exposure to 
perils and risks.” Thus, solid busi- 
ness considerations are involved. 


Viewpoint — To most landlub- 
bers, it is the rarity of ship disasters 
that impresses. But not to the men 
who insure against cargo loss or dam- 
age. “So few!” ejaculated the Marine 
Institute’s recently elected executive 
vice president, Cart E. McDowE Lt, 
when surprise was expressed that 
sinkings are not more frequent. “I’m 
surprised there are so many.” But 
the marine insurance man’s view took 
in the broad sweep of all “insurable 
incidents at sea” embracing such mis- 


By Frank H. McConnell 





adventures as sinking, water-logging, 
shifting and miscellaneous spoilage. 
He kept a daily check on the figures 
some time ago; the toll was then run- 
ning 20 to 30 a day. “But it’s better 
now,” he added; “for one thing 
there’s less danger from floating 
mines ; they caused considerable dam- 
age for several years after the war.” 





Who Said That ?—See if you can 
top this for what appears to be a per- 
fect hedge in telling about what, 
potentially, may be good news (then 
again it may not): “If it should 
develop that any considerable part of 
the Williston Basin contains oil in 
commercial quantities, it appears cer- 
tain that the company will reap sub- 
stantial benefits because of this own- 
ership.” Allegedly made by President 
R. S. MACFARLANE in the annual re- 
port of Northern Pacific. 


Other Pole—Also in the mail 
was a statement from a small oil com- 
pany in which the company’s secre- 
tary advises shareholders not to sell 
the corporation’s stock because it has 
pending a deal which “if we work it 
out, may increase the value of the 
company greatly, and consequently 
the value of your stock.” Under SEC, 
management has a perplexing prob- 
lem: what to say, what not to say, 
and how to go about either. Telling 
shareholders not to sell is unusual. 





Comment in a recent issue of 
FINANCIAL Wortp on Fun on the 
5:15, brought from its commuter- 
author, Osporn Fort HEvENER, the 
information that “one of the very first 
bits of writing which I did for publi- 
cation appeared in the FINANCIAL 
Wor tp back in 1922. And, by great 
coincidence, the subject matter was 
based upon an overheard train con- 
versation ; the early writing concerned 
financial advertising—today’s script 1s 
alleged humor.” Mr. Hevener knows 
advertising as well as commuting ; he 
is assistant advertising manager of 
National City Bank. 
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Barring a steel strike, industrial activity and commodity 


prices should show relative stability over coming months. 


But deficit financing will be a major influence later on 


Persistent strength in the rails and utilities, 
which has carried the former to a new peak since 
February of last year and the latter to a new bull 
market high, is an encouraging phenomenon. But 
industrial share prices are still well below their best 
levels of January, and there is no indication in 
the apparent business outlook for the next few 
months of any reason for a vigorous and sustained 
rally in this major segment of the market. There 
is even less reason for any wide-open break, and 
thus the widely prevailing view that stock prices 
are likely to fluctuate within a comparatively narrow 
range for some further time appears to have a 
logical foundation. 


Weakness in commodity quotations has ended, 
for the time being at least, but the downward trend 
is not likely to be strongly reversed. Too many 
deflationary influences are at work, both in this 
country and abroad. Foreign copper prices have 
slipped from around 55 cents a pound to about 35 
cents, and zinc supplies have improved to such an 
extent that there now appears good prospect for 
ending international allocation of this metal later 
in the year. A small producer of steel—only re- 
cently one of the materials in which shortages were 
considered most restrictive, and still under Govern- 
ment control—has actually been forced to shut 
down two open hearths for lack of orders. 


The improvement in demand-supply relation- 
ships has impelled allocation authorities to relax a 
number of restrictions previously imposed on the 
building and consumer durable goods manufactur- 
ing industries, and further changes along these 
lines appear to be in order—partly, it is true, in 
order to ward off complete scuttling of the Defense 
Production Act by Congress, but with solid justifi- 
cation in terms of basic economic factors as well. 
Automobile producers are to be allowed to turn out 
1,050,000 cars and 250,000 trucks during the sec- 
ond quarter instead of 930,000 and 220,000, re- 
spectively. 
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Continued caution in consumer buying, cor- 
rection of inventory maladjustments, delay in 
achieving volume production under the defense 
program and the decision to stretch the latter over 
a longer period all indicate that the inflationary 
strains on the economy which a year ago were ex- 
pected to be in full flower by this time will be 
further postponed and, if not entirely avoided, at 
least substantially minimized. This is all to the good. 
Such a situation will permit piecemeal readjust- 
ment, industry by industry, in consumer goods 
lines, rather than hoard up a host of dislocations 
to be corrected all at once when the major stimulus 
of the defense program ends. That is what hap- 
pened from 1947 on, permitting the final adjust- 
ment in 1949 to the filling of war-deferred demand 


to be a relatively painless operation. 


With such a prospect rather than a boom-and- 
bust outlook, stock prices would be amply justified 
in reflecting considerably more optimistic valua- 
tions of probable 1952-53 earnings and dividends 
than currently prevail. Industrial shares now yield 
over six per cent, on the average; they are selling 
at less than ten times 195] earnings and at only a 
slightly more optimistic multiple of those to be 
reported later. With the threat of an eventual severe 
depression largely removed, such valuations are 
unduly conservative. 


A prolonged steel strike could conceivably 
change the picture. By reintroducing a crippling 
scarcity which is now fast vanishing, it might stimu- 
late a new wave of scare buying by consumers 
and inventory accumulation by business. And re- 
gardless of developments in this sphere, the emer- 
gence of large Federal deficits in the second half 
of the year must be considered. This will increase 
the money supply and thus exercise an inflationary 
influence. But from the standpoint of common 
stock price prospects, this is actually a favorable 
factor. 

Written March 13, 1952; Allan F. Hussey 
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January Dividends Up 

Dividends paid by corporations issuing public 
reports totaled $506 million in January, an in- 
crease of 2.4 per cent over the year-earlier month. 
Department of Commerce figures indicate that pay- 
ments by all American corporations aggregated 
about $750 million. Save for a provision in the 
excess profits tax law making it easier for corpora- 
tions postponing first dividends of the new year at 
least 60 days after December 31, January pay- 
ments might well have been higher. In March of 
last year, payments were more than twice the 
amount disbursed in January and were nearly five 
times total February disbursements. 

Of the 21 types of business listed in the report, 
15 made higher dividend payments in January 
1952 than one year earlier. Railroads showed the 
largest increase (40 per cent) and communications 
were next with 16 per cent more. Among indus- 
tries which showed declines in dividend payments, 
disbursements of chemical companies were down 
46 per cent from January 1951 while payments of 
the trade industries were 12 per cent less. 


New Power Peak 

Producing a record 34.2 billion kilowatt-hours 
of energy in January, the nation’s electric utilities 
topped the previous record month (December, 
1951) by 3.2 per cent. Output for the 12 months 
ended January 31, 1952, totaling 373 billion kilo- 
watt hours, taxed existing power equipment with 
an increase of 11.8 per cent over the preceding 12- 
month period. 

Indications are that the power industry’s three- 
year 30-million kilowatt program will get some 
assistance from Washington even though the Ar- 
my’s Corps of Engineers has recommended adop- 
tion of a Federal project for the design, construc- 
tion and operation of the Niagara River power 
development. A special Defense Production Au- 
thority committee has recommended setting up an 
Office of Electric Power with authority to break 
materials bottlenecks which have been hampering 
expansion, and to see that sufficient materials are 
alloted to meet whatever program is considered 
necessary to meet the nation’s growing power needs. 


Revolt Spurs Sugar 

First reports of the Cuban revolt acted as a 
spur to both spot and futures raw sugar markets 
and to the price and demand for refined sugar. 
Within 48 hours refined granulated cane, which 
had been nominally quoted at 8.15 cents a pound, 
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New York, but had sold just a week earlier at as 
low as 8.05 cents a pound, was hiked to 8.50 cents 
a pound with refiners booking orders subject to 
later allotment. Beet sugar moved up from 7.95 
cents to 8.30 cents a pound, New York. Sales of 
100,000 tons of raw sugar were made in one day 
at 6.25 cents a pound, which compared with 5.65 
cents ten days before, while in the contract market 
sales on March 11 totaled 1,843 lots of 50 tons 
each, the second highest day’s total since the re- 
sumption of postwar trading. Whether by coinci- 
dence or not, the markets for both spot and future 
raw sugar took sharp upturns just about a week 
before the overturn of the Government, and while 
demand for refined, which had been slow, revived 
refiners made no changes in prices until the day 
after the coup. On the stock markets, sugar shares, 
while active, showed no appreciable changes, trad- 
ers and investors alike apparently preferring to 
await further developments before attempting to 
evaluate them. 


Copper Outlook 


While copper continues the scarcest of the major 
non-ferrous metals, so far as this country is con- 
cerned, the market abroad has suffered an attack 
of the jitters and has slid from around 55 cents a 
pound, six months ago, to about 35 cents now, 
still well above the domestic peg of 24.5 cents a 
pound. Foreign demand continues slow despite the 
price recession and, among other producers, Chile ° 
is casting about for an emergency landing in the 
event the price continues to drop. Chile has been 
selling about one-fifth of its output in the world 
market, the remainder to the United States, but is 
now showing anxiety to have us take all of its 
output. Other metal prices in the world market 
also are showing weakness and foreign holders of 
lead are offering the metal for May delivery to 
American consumers at prices below the domestic 
ceiling. The overseas premium on zinc also shows 
signs of slipping. 


Department Store Sales 


Recent declines in department store sales from 
year-earlier periods reflect comparisons not only 
with scare buying volume during the first quarter 
of last year but also with an earlier Easter shop- 
ping period since Easter Sunday fell on March 25 
in 1951. The date this year is April 13 so that a 
later period of Easter business will develop. 

Up to March 1, 1952, department store sales in 
Federal Reserve District cities were off about 11 
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per cent compared with the year-earlier period but 
it will not be long before the two factors which 
affect the comparison (scare buying and earlier 
Easter shopping) will be absent. In the New York 
wholesale markets, the spring suit business is al- 
ready considered “excellent.” Department store 
sales throughout the country were down 15 per 
cent for the week ended March 11, compared with 
a year earlier, but nevertheless were up slightly 
from the 1950 level. It was just about a year ago 
that Easter business was at its height. 


Shoe Production 


More healthy conditions in the shoe industry 
may be expected to prevail this year in view of the 
20 per cent gain in output during January and 
February over the level of the last nine months of 
1951. While the estimated monthly average of 
about 44 million pairs was only slightly better 
than figures for the year-earlier period, the first 
quarter of 1951 was unusually good for the indus- 
try, with output considerably higher than in any 
succeeding quarter. Since seasonal factors have to 
be considered, indications are that factory output 
is back to normal whereas in the preceding nine 
months production was the lowest in years. An- 
other underlying factor is reduction of inventories 
in the leather and shoe industries which is said to 
be about complete while sharp reductions in hide 
prices now permit tanners to offer good values to 
the average consumer. 


Aluminum Output Up 

Production of primary aluminum and shipments 
of sheet, steel and foil got off to a good start in 
1952. January production of primary metal totaled 
153.9 million pounds, up 6.2 per cent over the 
December total of 144.9 million pounds, while sheet 
and plate shipments reached 80.3 million pounds 
vs. 74.2 million pounds in December, 1951. Alum- 


inum foil shipments also increased, the January 
total of 6.5 million pounds comparing with 5.5 
million pounds in the preceding month. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 

Gillette Safety Razor’s sales were $102.7 million 
last year vs. $99.3 million in 1950. 

Reading Company plans sale of $8.3 million 
equipment trust certificates; part of proceeds to fi- 
nance cost of 64 diesel switching locomotives. 

A Cities Service subsidiary plans construction of 
a natural gasoline plant at Blackwell, Oklahoma, 
capable of producing a total of about 200,000 gal- 
lons of liquids daily and scheduled for completion 
early in 1953. 

General Electric’s sales last year were $2,319.3 
million vs. $1,960.4 million in 1950. 

Columbia Gas System seeks SEC permission to 
sell $60 million debentures; proceeds for use in 
company’s $75 million expansion program this 
year. 

Pacific Gas & Electric has applied to California 
Public Utilities Commission for authority to build 
a steam plant at Pittsburgh, California. Scheduled 
for completion in 1954, the plant and transmission 
lines would cost over $83 million. 

Philadelphia Electric’s 1951 gas sales were $3 
million and electric sales were $6.2 million above 


1950. 


Other Corporate News 

Pillsbury Mills has acquired the business of 
Duffs Baking Mix Division of American Home 
Products. 

American Locomotive’s unfilled orders totaled 
$998 million at year-end; included is $98 million 
for regular peacetime products. 

Electric Boat stockholders vote April 24 on 
change in company’s name to General Dynamics 


Corp. 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasens for the 
change—-when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 2%s, 1972-67.......... 97 2.75% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975... 94 3.10 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964 106 3.85 Not 
Beneficial Indust. Loan 2%s,1961.. 93 3.40 101% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

BD « Sicdckewxnceeesmeeneetee. 97 3.27 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977............ 94 3.35 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999.. 92 3.07 103.2 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963.... 104 4.05 105 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.... 95 3.05 10314 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2345, 1985.. 92 3.25 106 


Southern Pacific Co. 4%4s, 1969.... 99 4.60 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%s, 1970 102 aw ky 10414 
West Penn Electric 344s, 1974..... 102 3.35 105.1 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general. invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 131 5.34% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum............. 52 4.81 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum....... 102 4.41 107 

Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum...... 96 5.21 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum.conv. 26 5.38 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum........... 86 5.81 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends~ —Earnings— Recent 
1951 1952 1950 1951 Price 


American Home Products $2.00 $0.75 $3.08 $3.01 37 


Dow Chemical ........ *2.40 *1.20 b3.16 b2.52 105 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.60 0.40 £1.99 £3.30 34 
General Electric ...... 2.85 150 601 4.79 56 
General Foods ........ 2.40 0.60 c3.03 c2.22 42 
Int'l Business Machines *4.00 *1.00 11.48 9.61 190 
Pacific Lighting ...... 300 675 538 .- 336 -452 


Standard Oil of Calif... 2.60 0.75 3.73 c4.55 52 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 0.50 4.31 3.61 60 
United Biscuit ....... 160 0.50 492 4.35 34 


*Also paid stock. b—Half year. c-—Nine months. f—12 months 
to September 30. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 


--Dividends— *Indi- 

- Paid Paid Recent cated 

1951 1952 Price Yield 

American Stores .............. $2.00 $1.00 35 5.7% 
American Tel. & Tel........... 900 450 154 58 
Borden Company ............. 2.80 0.60 52 5.4 
Consolidated Edison .......... 2.00 050 34 59 
Household Finance ........... 240 130 44 55 
Ktous) (BBE): cc swecdssrt wep sais S00. LS... 31; - 68 
Louisville & Nashville ......... 400 100 56 7.1 
MacAndrews & Forbes ........ S04 Si - TS 
May Department Stores ....... 180 045 30 6.0 
Pacific Gas & Electric ......... 2.00 050 35 5.7 
Philadelphia Electric ......... 150 0.37% 30 5.0 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” ........ 200 050 34 59 
Satewey DRGOs . <a. voces casas 240 060 32 75 
Socony-Vacuum ............+. 180 050 37 48 
Southern Calif. Edison ........ 2.00 0.50 35 5.7 
ee rer 2.25 050 40 5. 
Texas Company ............-. 3.05 065 57 5.4 
Underwood Corporation ....... 400 0.75 53 7.6 
Union Pacific R.R............. 600 3.50 lll 54 
BE ONE asin sidtioc se xa ucis 450 200 60 75 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 040 28 6.6 





* Based on 1951 payments. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


--Dividends— —Earnings—, Recent 
1951 1952 1950 1951 Price 


Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $1.50 c$3.65 c$1.34 40 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 4.00 1.00 12.15 1043 50 
Cluett, Peabody ....... 2.20. . O50: 7Re ° 436 i~29 


Columbia Gas System... 0.90 0.20 1.18 1.06 16 
Container Corporation... 2.75 0.50 5.87 5.91 35 
Firestone Tire ........ 3.50 0.75 e838 e12.27 58 
Flintkote Company .... 3.00 0.50 5.83 4.11 30 
General Amer.Transport. 3.50 0.75 3.38 ¢4.20 54 


General Motors :...... 4.00 1.00 c7.91 c4.15 53 
Glidden Company ..... 2.25 1.25 g1.29 20.60 38 
Kennecott Copper ..... 6.00 1.25 b3.49 b4.65 79 


Mathieson Chemical ... 1.70 0.50 3.32 3.56 46 
Mid-Continent Petrol .. 3.75 1.00 5.51 c¢7.15 74 
Simmons Company .... 2.50 050 7.26 410 29 
Sperry Corporation .... 2.00 0.50 b2.10 b2.57 33 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil.. 2.15 0.50 3.62 c4.19 47 
D. Si BeOS ci cacesdsss 3.00 0.75 7.29 6.08 39 
West Penn. Electric ... 2.00 050 349 2.97 32 


b—Half-year. c—Nine months. e—Years ended Oct. 31. 
g—Three months ended January 31 of following year. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Farm state Congressmen gird for outbreak; would increase 


crop supports—House prepares two bills to revive ‘Fair 


Trade""—Test of Treasury-Reserve accord likely by June 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Every now 
and then, farm state Congressmen 
run a kind of spontaneous symposium 
of invective against merchants. It 
happened during the war. The rise 
in farm prices was mere justice; it 
was the added increase in middle- 
men’s profits that really caused the 
inflation. The result was a law to 
subsidize research that would cut the 
distribution costs on farm products. 

Once more, things seem set for an 
outbreak. In testimony before Con- 
gress On continuing price controls, the 
new OPS chief, Ellis G. Arnall 
picked out some interesting cases for 
the committee. Hide prices are 45 
per cent under ceiling; leather 25 
per cent; the wholesale shoe price 
seven per cent and retail shoe prices 
at peak. Arnall carefully points out 
that hides, like other raw materials, 
had advanced after Korea much 
faster than processed merchandise— 
which fact, however, somehow fails 
to sink in. 

Those who represent rural terri- 
tory, meanwhile, are highly aware of 
how the various components of the 
price index have been moving. Raw 
materials have gone down substan- 
tally; wholesale prices have. gone 
down less and retail prices scarcely, 
if at all. It’s true that for a while it 
was the distributors who had been 
squeezed most. What registers is that 
the raw materials boom isn’t easy to 
revive, ’ 

Farm state Congressmen are in- 
terested, therefore, in increasing crop 
supports. Very likely, there won’t be 
any change this year. It’s hard to get 
additional support when prices are 
being controlled against inflation. The 
general purpose of keeping the ses- 
sion short doesn’t help. 





In such an atmosphere, Senator 
Douglas has just proposed cutting the 
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farm program by $310 million, with 
$120 million being taken from “Soil 
Conservation” and $80 million from 
crop support. Douglas says that much 
of the Conservation money now goes 
to wealthy farm owners who can well 
afford to treat their properties judi- 
ciously without Federal help. 

All this is part of what has become 
the Senator’s annual attack on the 
budget, which impartially hits just 
about everybody. He takes away the 
silver subsidy; gets rid of payments 
for GI schooling, which a committee 
just claimed is largely fake; reduces 
airline and shipping subsidies, etc. 
The reductions actually add up to 
$7.5 billion, which contrasts dramat- 
ically with the  bellicose, penny- 
pinching of the Appropriations Com- 
mittees. 

Yet, Douglas can’t be described as 
being “serious” in the sense that 
someone who hopes to succeed is seri- 
ous. This is indicated by his proposed 
increases in revenue—with half a bil- 
lion, for instance, coming from the 
minerals industry. The minerals in- 
dustry has succeeded in getting addi- 
tional deductions when almost every- 
body else was losing those already 
possessed. Douglas reaches the round 
figure of $10 billion—a grand dream. 


More realistically, though less 
inspiringly, the report of the Con- 
gressional Economic Committee on 
the deficit sums up to, “Isn’t that too 
bad?” This, in fact if not in words, 
is exactly the attitude of a bipartizan 
majority, which includes almost 
everybody. Looking for places to cut, 
the report shrewdly observes, some- 
how winds up in additional expense. 


In a little while, the House of 
Representatives will debate bills to 
restore what’s called “Fair Trade’— 
the right to fix retail prices on 
branded products. There is no Senate 


bill yet, and maybe won't be any. In 
the House, the debate will be affected 
by several carefully planned com- 
plications. There will be two bills: 
one introduced by the Commerce 
Committee and the other by the 
Judiciary. 

The Commerce bill is sincerely in- 
tended. It actually lets manufacturers 
and some of their outlets agree on 
minimum resale prices for themselves 
and the rest of the retailers. More- 
over, it requires that the Federal 
Trade Commission, which has op- 
posed Fair Trade, instead enforce it. 
There’s no difficulty on this score; 
normally, agencies develop adequate 
enthusiasm for whatever they ad- 
minister. 

It’s the other bill that bewilders. 
No retailer is to be called on the car- 
pet for violating an agreement unless 
all violators are also called. At best, 
this means that nobody may be prose- 
cuted first; there would have to be 
simultaneous suits against hundreds 
or thousands. At worst, there would 
have to be proof that there are no 
violators not being sued. 


The Treasury-Reserve agree- 
ment has worked out pretty well— 
but in a period when there wasn’t 
much deficit financing. After 70 per 
cent of the year’s corporate taxes 
have been collected, the cash deficit 
will grow and the Treasury will have 
paper to sell by June. No doubt, it 
will call on the Reserve Banks for 
help. It will be interesting to see 
what is worked out. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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DAVIS, DELANEY, INC. 
141 E. 25th St., N. Y. 10 
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INTERLAKE IRON 


CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Dividend No. 31 March 6, 1952 


The Board of Directors has 
this day declared adividend 
| of twenty-five cehts (25¢) 
my 6©6per share on the outstand- 
ing shares of common stock 
without par value of this 
Corporation, payable 
March 28, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record at the 
close of business March 
17, 1952. The transfer 
books do not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 
J. P. FAGAN 


Executive Vice President and Treasurer 














New-Business Brevities 





Chemicals. . . 

Tel-Tale envelopes, which change 
color when moisture is present, are 
being used in increasing quantities 
for packaged aircraft parts, drugs and 
other products—manufactured by the 
Davison Chemical Corporation, the 
hunnidity indicators have windows of 
moisture-permeable Lumarith acetate 
film, a Celanese Corporation of 
America product. .. . A rubber-phe- 
nolic varnish for tough mechanical 
applications where higher impact, 
greater flexibility and toughness are 
required was introduced earlier this 
month by General Electric’s Chemi- 
cal Division—the new product may 
also find applications in the paper 
coating field, where phenolics here- 
tofore have been considered too 
brittle for use. . . . Penbac, a com- 
bination of penicillin and bacitracin, 
has been announced by the Animal 
Nutrition Division of Commercial 
Solvents Corporation as a new anti- 
biotic feed supplement for swine and 
poultry—this, as well as other vita- 
min and antibotic feed supplements, 
is discussed in a new booklet, Anti- 
biotic Feed Supplements, offered by 
the company... . The days of the all- 
white hospital are gone for good, and 



































MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUNDS 


hovestors MUTUAL 
Chrestors STOCK FUND 
Chrestors SELECTIVE FUND 


FACE-AMOUNT CERTIFICATE COMPANY 


OKvestors SYNDICATE OF AMERICA 
* 


Prospectuses of these companies available at offices 
in 148 principal cities of the United States or from 
the national distributor and investment manager. 


pwestors DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 


Established 1894 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 




















for good reason—in line with this, 
Devoe & Raynolds Company offers 
a booklet to hospital architects and 
hospital administrators which can be 
used as a guide in the choice of the 
best psychological colors for painting 
the various rooms of such institu- 
tions. 


Grocery Products... 

An American Can Company ex- 
pansion program soon will give Ore- 
gon its first complete paper milk con- 
tainer manufacturing unit, output of 
which will go to dairies in that state, 
Washington and Idaho—location of 
the new facility, which will give em- 
ployment to over 100 persons, will be 
at Canco’s Portland can-making plant. 
... A sugar-coated corn cereal is be- 
ing tried out by General Foods as 
a companion product to Post’s Sugar 
Crisp and Post's Krinkles — the 
product, Corn-Fetti. . . . Patents are 
pending for Prime Instant Hot Ce- 
reals, a new development in instant 
cereals which can be reconstituted in 
less than a minute by the addition of 
boiling water or milk—the manufac- 
turing process for the new line can 
be accomplished with standard, read- 
ily available food machinery, says the 
inventor. . . . A liquid cleaner that 
will remove rust and corrosion from 
chrome and stainless steel is being 
sampled to prospective purchasers 
when they buy S. C. Johnson & Son’s 
Car-Plate and Carnu—called John- 
son's Chrome Cleaner, it is used by 
pouring the liquid on a soft cloth, 
then rubbing the metal until it be- 
comes clean. 


Transportation ... 

To help your youngsters in junior 
and senior high school in their stud- 
ies of the development of American 
railroads, write the Association of 
American Railroads for an authorita- 
tive booklet on the subject—ask for 
the new edition of The Railroad 
Story. . . . An automatic headlight 
dimming device called the Autronic 
Eye is available as an optional ac- 
cessory on 1952 Oldsmobiles—when 
an oncoming car reaches the distance 
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where headlights should be dimmed, 
ihe eye reacts and depresses the 
beam. . . . While the details are still 
a military secret, a Buck Rogers type 
rocket helicopter capable of carrying 
one man has been developed by 
Rotor-Craft Corporation—called the 
Pinwheel, it can glide like a bird or 
descend vertically, and weighs about 
one hundred pounds. . . . An eight- 
page booklet prepared by Baker- 
Raulang- Company shows common 
carrier executives how to take ad- 
vantage of unit load (fork truck-and- 
pallet) shipping—use of the system 
has been stimulated by a recent In- 
terstate Commerce Commission rul- 
ing. . . . Studebaker Corporation, 
marking the entrance into its second 
century of business, has brought out 
a noteworthy annual report which 
many persons will want for future 
reference because it includes so many 
interesting facts, figures and pictures 
of historical significance—divided into 
two parts, the first covers the year 
1951 and the second the initial one 
hundred years of the enterprise’s 
operations. 


Random Notes... 

More than 1,200 business, trade 
and professional publications are an- 
alyzed as to content, and over 5,000 
editors, staff writers and publishers 
are listed in the 1952 Business Publi- 
cations Edition of The Editorial Di- 
rectory to be published by Galub 
Publishing Company next month— 
in addition, there is information on 
deadlines, publication dates, circula- 
tion figures, photograph policies, and 
other data of interest to the publicist 
or advertiser. . . . Sixty-four-year-old 
Electric Storage Battery Company 
has developed a new storage battery, 
Exide Type PLX, with a clear plastic 
container to replace the conventional 
glass assembly—offering savings in 
space and weight in stationary appli- 
cations such as telephone, emergency 
lighting and alarm circuits, the bat- 
tery has level lines marked on all 
four sides to show at a glance recom- 
mended water levels. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





IVhen requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and refer to the date of the issue 
in which you are interested. Also enclose 
a self-addressed post card, or a stamped 








envelope. 
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Monthly magazine of the 
New York Stock Exchange 


For both new and 


experienced investors 


If you’re looking for all the background information you 
can get, one of the things you should do is to start reading 
THE EXCHANGE Magazine right now. It will give you a 
closer look at what happens on the Big Board and in some 
of the corporations listed there. 

You'll find interesting, helpful articles in each month’s 


issue of THE EXCHANGE, published by the New York 
Stock Exchange. 





A few of the recent contributors to THE EXCHANGE: 


Irving S. Olds, Chairman of U. S. Steel 
David Sarnoff, Chairman of RCA 
Walter Marshall, President of Western Union 
Philip Sporn, President of American Gas & Electric 
Keith Funston, President of the New York Stock Exchange 
John McKeen, President of Chas. Pfizer & Sons 











Here are some recent topics: Rails, airlines, pharmaceuti- 
cals, tobacco companies, utilities. Also, articles on corporate 
earnings and dividend payments, growth companies, stock 
split-ups, averaging, endowment investing, trust fund 
investing. 





For $1.00 a year, you get 
12 issues of THE EX- 
CHANGE Magazine— 
each year, more than 120 
articles written to help 
you when you invest. 
Start your subscription 
with the current issue. 


A be 
Grand Story To Be Wel ~— 
Bow Big a Divideng? 





12 issues For *] 22 


THE EXCHANGE Magazine, Dept. W, 
20 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $1.00 (check, cash, money order). Send me the next 12 issues .of 


THE EXCHANGE. 


Name 











Address 





City Zone 
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Rovar Tyeeweirer 
COMPANY, line. 


A dividend of 134%, amounting to 
$1.75 per share, on account of the 
current quarterly dividend period 
ending April 30, 1952, has been 
declared payable April 15, 1952 
on the outstanding preferred stock 
of the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on March 24, 1952. 


A dividend of 50¢ per share has 
been declared payable April 15, 
1952, on the outstanding common 
stock of the Company, of the par 
value of $1.00 per share, to hold- 
ers of common stock of record at 
the close of business on March 


24, 1952. 

ROBERT S. MILLER 
March 12, Secretary 
1952 
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Manutacturers of DUPLICATING MACHINES 
CARBON PAPERS - RIBBONS 


DIVIDEND No. 39 


The Board ot Directors has declared a 
dividend 0: 30 cents per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company, pay- 
able on April 2, 1952 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
March 24, 1952. 


JEROME A. EATON, Treasurer 
March 11 1952 


























CHARTS 
& MAPS 


Drawn to Your Specifications 





EDWARD WILLMS CO. 


7 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 




















New York & Honduras Rosario 
Mining Company 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

March 12, 1952. 

DIVIDEND No. 398 
The Board of Directors of this Company, at 
a meeting held this day, declared an interim 
dividend ior the first quarter of 1952, of Seventy- 
five Cents ($.75)_ a share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Company, payable on March 
29, 1952, to stockholders of record at the close 

of business on March 20, 1952. 
W. C. LANGLEY, Treasurer. 
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Street News 





Schering deal proves underwriters will pay more for 


promising firm than corporations interested in acquisition 


ko" a short while after Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
submitted that ambitious bid for all 
the stock of Schering Corporation the 
Street buzzed with speculation about 
the possibility of a costly miscalcula- 
tion somewhere. Top bid of $29.1 
million was $2.2 million over the 
second proposal and $7.2 million 
above the fourth syndicate bid. 

That sale was late in the day but 
before business closed the.tone of the 
gossip had changed abruptly. The 
winners had a good deal and would 
make a quick profit, and a fairly 
handsome one, too. After a four- 
for-one split of the former German- 
owned stock, public offering would 
be made at a mark-up of $1.67 mil- 
lion. By the opening next day the 
underwriters were -swamped with 
buying orders from all parts of the 
country. The offering would be what 
the Street calls a “riot.” 

All of which goes to prove, as in 
the case of Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
three weeks earlier, that there is a 
speculative fever abroad in the land. 
The public simply will not take an 
expert appraisal of the value of any- 
thing that has a bit of mystery or ro- 
mance about it. 

The Schering deal proved still an- 
other thing. It is that a live indus- 
trial enterprise that is for sale is 
worth much more to underwriters 
planning to distribute its stock to the 
public than to a corporation having 
serious marriage intentions. Remem- 
ber way back when Dillon, Read & 
Company paid $146 million for Dodge 
Brothers? General Motors wanted 
Dodge in the worst way to add an- 
other well known name to its line of 
cars. But General Motors had to 
drop out of the running many mil- 
lions of dollars below what the under- 
writers were willing to pay for the 
company. 


On the day after the Schering 
excitement struck the Street, North- 


ern Pacific sold at a new high on the 
Exchange. It went still higher on 
Saturday and jumped to another peak 
on Monday. They are not calling it 
Northern Pacific “Railroad” any 
more, at least not in the market place. 
When the. stock was selling 15 points 
lower, late in 1951, the analyst calcu- 
lated that the real value purely as a 
railroad was about 50 per cent of the 
market. The speculative fever over 
oil prospects has the Northern Pacific 
stock market churning too. 


No matter what else they may 
say about the people who ride hob- 
bies at important stockholders’ meet- 
ings, everyone conceded that they are 
persistent. This is demonstrated in 
the agenda for the annual meeting of 
the more than one million holders of 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. 

A holder of twenty-one shares of 
the 34 million shares outstanding 
again insists on a vote on the subject 
of “cumulative voting.” The same 
proposal has been defeated over- 
whelmingly five times in as many 
years. The 21-share stockholder will 
be there on April 16 with his usual 
patience-exhausting arguments. Cleo 
Craig, the new president, will preside 
for the first time. He is said to be a 
man of inexhaustible patience, al- 
though few persons have ever seen 
him in action under really trying cir- 
cumstances. 

Multiple voting means that if 
nineteen directors are to be elected, 
as in the case of A. T. & T. each year, 
the holder of ten shares can cast 190 
votes for one candidate. If there 
should be a six per cent active minor- 
ity interest it could, if concentrating 
on a single candidate, elect one of the 
nineteen directors. He, of course, 
would be a lone wolf and would ac- 
complish nothing more than to pro- 
long directors’ meetings and _ thus 
make the other eighteen earn their 
fees the hard way. 
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“Fair Trade”’ 





Concluded from page 5 


make a profit large enough to offset 
the loss on the one item. 

The small retailers who represent 
the largest part of the manufacturer’s 
market, and who could not afford to 
meet the below-cost price on the loss- 
leader, would thereupon push com- 
peting brands and the producer of 
the loss-leader would lose sales on an 
over-all basis despite large sales 
through the price-cutting outlet. It is 
claimed that below-cost price compe- 
tition from large stores would drive 
many small merchants out of busi- 
ness. This would restrict the con- 
sumer’s freedom of choice and even- 
tually lead to higher prices through 
restriction of competition. Even be- 
fore that happens, it is alleged that 
the buying public is victimized by 
being forced to pay higher prices 
than necessary for items other than 
loss-leaders sold by price-cutting 
stores. Thus, fair trade is made to 
appear desirable for manufacturer, 
retailer and consumer alike. 


Sophistry in Arguments 


There is considerable substance in 
these arguments, but there is a great 
deal of sophistry also. Furthermore, 
fair trade advocates have an unfor- 
tunate tendency to contradict each 
other and even themselves. The con- 
tention of the National Association 
of Retail Druggists that “small retail 
merchants . . . cannot survive the 
price wars or price-cutting operations 
of large retail stores” without the 
protection of fair trade is utterly re- 
jected by the American Fair Trade 
Council. This contention seems in- 
consistent with the statement made 
last October by the Secretary of the 
Bureau of Education on Fair Trade 
that “Costs are so high today that 
no one—not even the big department 
stores—can afford to continue indefi- 
nitely with any price cutting jambo- 
ree.” It is certainly inconsistent with 
the oft-repeated assertion of the fair 
traders-themselves that less than five 
per cent of total dollar retail sales 
volume is accounted for by fair- 
traded products. And it ignores the 
fact that predatory price-cutting is 
illegal under the Robinson-Patman 
Act. Finally, it is impossible to argue 
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totalled 7,538,42 1,000, an increase 
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of 14.8%. Total generating capacity, system 
peak load, number of customers and average 
annual consumption by residential custo- 
mers, all reached new peaks. 









Power revenue was 18.4% higher 















































Operating expenses were 13.5% higher 
due to higher wage levels, increased cost of 
materials, higher taxes and increased water 
rentals. Taxes and other payments to gov- 
ernments increased by 39.4%. 


























Capital expenditures in the last six years 
have totalled 60% of our investment in 
power operations at the end of 1945. In this 
period we have increased our generating 
capacity by 457,000 horsepower and have 
added 5,333 miles of transmission and distri- 
bution lines and more than 72,000 customers. 









































ie jr 
yin fo?) jj) Shawinigan Chemicals Limited operated at 

om 14 an all time high, resulting in considerably 
cea earnings. Two new associated enterprises were started, 
B.A.-Shawinigan Limited in partnership with British American Oil 
Company Limited to produce petro-chemicals, and St. Maurice Chem- 
icals Limited with Heyden Chemical Corporation to manufacture 
formaldehyde and pentaerythritol. 











FINANCIAL RESULTS IN BRIEF 


1951 1950 

Revenue from Power Sales. . .... $34,651,194 $29,270,366 
Other Revenue <4 ss ee wie ce 896,951 1,513,450 
Dividends from subsidiaries and other 

Gompemies «6 ce ec te ew 1,920,876 1,955,946 
ee ar ee ee 37,469,021 32,739,762 
Paid to employees for services rendered 

(including Benefits) . . ...... 7,229,687 6,402,339 
Taxes and other payments to govern- 

+h aun Ore) et ee «ss 7,272,872 5,215,984 
Materials and Services purchased . . . 8,253,390 7,496,869 
Depreciation . 2.2 2 - se ee oo 5,600,000 4,300,000 
Interest to Bondholders . ...... 4,067,496 4,016,269 
Met Garnings. .... ..c si ciie oo oe 5,045,576 5,308,301 
Dividends on Preferred Shares .... 1,025,000 987,500 
Net earnings per Common Share. . . . $1.84 $1.98 
Dividends paid per Common Share. . . 1.45 1.45 


| a PRESIDENT 


A complete copy of the 1951 Annual Report, either in French or 
English, can be obtained by writing the Public Relations 
and Advertising Department of the Company. 


THE SHAWINIGAN WATER AND POWER COMPANY 


SHAWINIGAN BUILDING cf MONTREAL, CANADA 








away the fact that “fair trade” pre- 
vents efficient retailers from giving WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 


. PLEASE MENTION 
— the benefit of their lower FINANCIAL WORLD 
costs. 














Locks 
uu Builders’ Hardware 
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254th Dividend 

since 1899 

On March 7, 1952, 
dividend No. 254 
of fifty cents (50¢) per 
share was declared by 
the Board of Directors 
out of past earnings, 
payable on April !, 1952, 
to stockholders of record 


|, at the close of business 
March 17, 1952. 


Executive Vice-President and Secretary 



















KNOTT HOTELS CORPORATION 
Notice of Dividend No. 66 


The Board of Directors of KNOTT 
HOTELS CORPORATION has this 
day declared a dividend of 25¢ 
per share payable on April 7, 1952 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 19, 
1952. 

Willard E. Dodd 


Treasurer 


New York, N. Y.: March 6. 1952 

















THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON 
CORPORATION 


Correction—The Colorado Fuel & Iron Corpora- 
tion previously announced that a regular quarterly 
dividend in the amount of sixty-two and one-half 
cents per share would be payable on March 31, 
1952 to holders of record on March 8, 1952, of 
the corporation’s shares of 5 per-cent cumulative 
preferred stock, series A. 


Inasmuch as such shares of stock were issued on 
January 14, 1952 the dividend payable on March 
31, 1952 to holders of such shares of stock, in 
accordance with the provisions thereof, will be 
that amount which has accrued since the date 
of issue, which is $.5347 per share, and a full 
quarterly dividend will not be payable on March 
31, 1952, as previously announced. 


D. C. McGrew, Secretary. 








United States 
Plywood 
Corporation 


_For the quarter ended January 31, 1952, a cash 
dividend of 35c per share on the outstanding 
common stock of this corporation has been de- 
clared payable April 11, 1952, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business April 1, 1952. 


SIMON OTTINGER, Secretary, 
New York, N. Y., March 5, 1952. 








CORPORATE EARNINGS 








EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1952 1951 


12 Months to January 31 


Geetin CL.) ... ces... $3.53 $4.47 
McLellan Stores ......... 2.55 3.28 
9 Months to January 31 

Crown Zellerbach, ....... 5.79 5.71 
6 Months to January 31 

Anderson, Clayton........ 3.52 5.81 
Distillers Corp.-Seagrams. 2.23 3.68 
Royal Typewriter ....... 1.11 2.09 
ee 85 epee ae 2.72 2.82 
3 Months to January 31 

Continental Motors ...... 0.38 0.21 
eee & CO. - 2.2 ater sess 2.35 0.85 
Dives Gare. <. sides: 0.14 0.43 
Int’l Harvester .......... 0.68 0.86 
1951 1950 

12 Months to December 31 

Adams-Millis ........... 4.89 5.57 
Adtmisel Corp. ..54.5.5. 4.97 9.73 
Air-Way Elec. Appliance. 2.86 ae 
Amer. Brake Shoe....... 5.19 4.70 
Amer. Investment (Ill.).. 1.85 1.96 
American Locomotive . 3.16 2.78 
American Mfg. .......... 3.10 4.11 
Amer. Rad. & Std. San... 2.16 2.80 
Amer. Smelt. & Rfg...... 6.89 7.46 
American Snuff ......... 2.73 3.14 
Anchor Post Products.... 2.43 2.46 
Arvin Industries ......... 3.02 4.05 
Adiorar Ce. .: 6. cececiss 2.17 0.77 
Bausch & Lomb Optical.. 2.08 5 | 
Beck (A. S.) Shoe....... 2.30 2.95 
Beneficial Loan ......... 3.80 3.08 
BPIStOl HEAaSS 61 :ade..}o sew 2.08 3.02 
Burroughs Adding Mach.. 1.52 1.69 
Byron Jackson Co. ...... 3.81 2.52 
Carolina Tel. & Tel. ..... 6.05 7.51 
Carpenter Paper ........ 7.24 7.32 
eee eS ee 6.11 7.41 
Columbus & So. Ohio El. 1.84 200 
Combust. Eng.-Superheatr. 6.24 9.35 
Continental Oil ......... 4.25 4.36 
Curtiss-Wright .......... 0.72 0.77 
Dan River Mills.......... 3.77 4.65 
Diamond Alkali.......... 2.95 2.22 
Dragon Cement ......... 5.06 4.03 
ag 2 aes 0.43 0.22 
Eastern Stainless Steel... 2.72 2.70 
Eastman Kodak ......... 2.94 3.72 
Edison Bros. Stores...... 2.36 2.91 
Elastic Stop Nut......... 1.99 1.33 
Electric Storage Batterv.. 4.06 5.03 
ee eee eee 5.40 4.44 
Federal-Mogul Corp. .... 5.21 5.60 
Florence Stove .......... 1.90 4.36 
Foster Wheeler ......... 4.88 BE 4 
Fuller (George A.)...... 1.43 2.11 
General Cable ........... 2.46 1.36 
Galveston-Houston ...... 1.79 0.59 
General Electric ......... 4.79 6.01 
General Finance ......... 1.46 1.54 
General Fireproofing ..... 5.34 5.02 
Gen. Railway Signal...... 3.92 4.18 
Gen. Tire & Rubber...... 11.17 13.88 
General Waterworks ..... 0.65 0.79 
Glen Alden Coal......... 0.39 1.28 
Greenfield Tap & Dye.... 5.32 4.36 
Hall (C. M.) Lamp...... D0.09 0.97 
Hammermill Paper ...... 5.82 5.19 
Holland Furnace ........ 2.02 3.53 
Homestake Mining ...... 1.05 1.82 
Howe Sound ...66..ss... 8.93 5.29 
Interchemical Corp. ...... 3.02 6.57 
Suteriake Trot... ...6<..c. 2.58 2.94 
Iowa Power & Light..... 1.89 1.86 









































EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 
12 Months to December 3} 





Jommica’ Water. 0. ics ss $2.08 $2.00 
Kelley Island Lime....... 3.37 3.66 
Lake Shore Mines........ *0.46 *0.61 
Lake Superior Dist. Pwr.. 2.64 3.11 
Lindsay Light & Chem.... 6.53 7.76 
Marion Power Shovel.... 4.43 3.76 
Martin (Glenn L.) ...... D19.55 2.76 
McLouth Steel .......... 5.41 6.05 
Michigan Steel Casting... 1.39 1.39 
Monarch Machine Tool... 1.77 1.42 
Mountain States Tel.& Tel. 5.54 6.94 
Mueller Brass ........... 4.29 5.50 
Murray Ohio Mfg. ...... 4.78 4.37 
ee © ee rr 3.09 2.64 
Nat’! Cash Register...... 5.94 6.16 
National Container ...... 3.09 2.42 
Nat’l Cylinder Gas....... 2.01 203 
Natl Fuel) Giteecins:s oc00s 1.19 1.23 
Nat'l Mall. & Steel Cast. 8.70 8.47 
Nat'l Sugar Refining..... 3.36 4.51 
Neisner Brothers ........ 2.11 2.59 
Newmont Mining ....... 6.11 4.74 
Niles-Bement-Pond ...... 3.21 2.02 
Nopco Chemical ........ 2.25 2.59 
Northern Natural Gas.... 1.68 2.13 
Northern Pacific Ry...... 6.44 7.87 
a) Eft eee 1.11 0.62 
Pan Am. Petrol. & Trans. 5.14 4.30 
se Bl, eee 2.83 3.89 
ee Be Oe Pere 4.07 5.46 
Phelps Dodge Corp....... 8.47 791 
Phillips-Jones Corp. ..... 2.03 4.45 
Pittsburgh Forgings ..... 3.79 2.09 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt. 1.71 1.51 
Powdrell & Alexander.... 0.16 0.99 
Pratt & Lambert......... 4.67 5.94 
Puget Sound Pulp & T... 4.60 4.63 
PU Te a nico ivlslcase bases 7.88 7.06 
Quebec Power .......... *1.17 *131 
Reynolds Metals ........ 10.50 8.32 
Robertshaw-Fulton ...... 2.25 4.33 
Rotem & Fiens........%.. 7.48 8.92 
St. Joseph Lead.......... 5.50 4.95 
St. Regis Paper.......... 3.11 2.10 
Shattuck (Frank G.)..... 0.28 0.93 
Sena G. tii css & 4.10 7.26 
Simonds Saw & Steel.... 8.40 9.76 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel ..... 6.02 7.87 
Springfield Gas ......... 1.63 1.64 
ge eee 3.87 3.61 
Superior Tool & Die..... 0.59 0.45 
Symington-Gould ........ 0:89 1.16 
Thatcher Glass .......3. 1.99 1.72 
Thompson Products ..... 6.20 7.51 
UE UNS op ae a 2.79 2.85 
Underwood Corp. ....... 6.77 6.71 
United Engine & Fdy..... 4.62 6.39 
U. S. Hoffman Mach..... 1.62 1.17 
U. S. Smelt., Rfg. & Min. 3.76 0.16 
a. ee 1.53 1.49 
Victor Chemical ......... 1.60 2.23 
Waldorf System ......... 0.89 1.24 
Warren Foundry & Pipe.. 4.39 3.42 
Washington Gas ......... 2.54 2.84 
West Kentucky Coal..... 3.40 3.82 
Wilson Brothers ........ D0.18 0.83 
Wisconsin Electric Pwr... 1.94 1.90 
Wrigley (Wm.) Jr. Co... 4.76 6.11 
Yale & Towne Mfg....... 4.61 5.30 

12 Months to November 30 
ED co dscns yerawe 3.17 1.44 
Buffalo Forge ........... 6.24 5.48 
Creamery Package ...... 2.42 2.13 

*Canadian currency. D—Deficit. 
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Victims of Changes 





—_ 


Concluded from page 11 
by buying up or establishing their 
own highway truck -fleets to compete 
with independent truckers, but under 
some recent interpretations of carrier- 
jurisdiction they have been forced thus 
far to confine operations to trucks 
operating between different provinces 
of Canada and not solely within one. 
The automobile also has forced the 
trolley car builder out of the picture, 
belatedly taking revenge for the 
earlier fate of the horse-car. Today 
buses have just about completed the 
elimination of the trolley and, with an 
occasional exception such as in San 
Francisco, of the cable car also. 
Plastics have cut into the use of 
old-line building materials, among 
them floorings, wall partitions and 
wall tile. They also are competing 
strongly with wood furniture, uphol- 
stery, draperies, curtains, rubber 
goods such as garden hose and rain- 
coats, and a long list of textiles. And 
the cotton, wool and silk textiles also 
are being hard pushed by a long array 
ot man-made textile fibers—rayon, 
nylon and the more recent additions 
to the group. So completely have 
artificial fibers won a place in the 
textile field that many of the leading 
textile makers have made room for 
them among their own traditional 
products. It was that, or go out of 
business for many of them, and be- 
ing a hardy group they elected to stay 
in ‘business as long as possible. 


Lessons for Management 


One might indefinitely pursue the 
subject, citing such examples as the 
American Ice Company’s long, at 
times discouraging, fight against the 
growing use of the electrical refriger- 
ator, or the doggedness with which 
Bon Ami has contended against com- 
petition from synthetic and other 
cleansers, many of them of packing 
house origin. The cases cited, how- 
ever, serve to illustrate the impor- 
tance of management keeping con- 
stantly on the watch in order to avert 
competition from other fields of in- 
dustry as well as to evaluate new dis- 
coveries with a view to taking them 
into their own families before they 
are able to develop into dangerous 
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This announcement is under no circumstances to be construed as an offer to 


sell or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


. March 11, 1952 
1,760,000 Shares 
Schering Corporation 


Common Stock 
(Par Value 15¢ per Share) 


Price $17.50 per Share 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announce- 
ment is circulated from only such of the undersigned and other 
dealers or brokers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Drexel & Co. 
Eastman, Dillon&Co. Hallgarten&Co. Lee Higginson Corporation R.W. Pressprich & Co. 
Shields&Company  6.H.Walker&Co.  Dick&Merle-Smith — L.F. Rothschild & Co. 
Alex. Brown & Sons Francis. duPont & Co. Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc. 
Shearson, Hammill & Co. Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath Putnam & Co, 
Spencer Trask & Co. Tucker, Anthony & Co. 



























































eatrice Foods bo. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 





Common Capital Stock payable 
May 1, 1952, to shareholders of 
record March 14, 1952. 


C. H. Haskell, President 


The directors have declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 50¢ per 
share on the $12.50 par value 


March 4, 1952 























The Economical Way to Improve Your Investment Results: 








rivals. 
MARCH 19, 1952 


ee ee ee ae 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my order for FINANCIAL 

WORLD's 4-Part Investment Service, one year, including new 1952- 

Revised $5.00 “FACTOGRAPH" BOOK (Ready late Summer, 1952). 
(or, send $11 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) 


( Check here if subscription is NEW. 


(Mar. 19) 


Name 


Street 





( Check here if RENEWAL: 








WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR PERSONAL 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(1) Prepare a definite program 
based upon your objectives 
and resources, looking to cap- 


ital enhancement, income, or 
both; 


Analyze the portfolio already 
established ; 


Tell you how to recast it so 
as to bring it into line with 
current business and invest- 
ment prospects, and in accord 
with your objectives; 


Advise you, if your resources 
are entirely in cash, how to 
inaugurate your program; 
Tell you instantly when each 
new step is necessary; 


Keep a record of every trans- 
action you make, and an accu- 
rate transcript of your invest- 
ment position ; 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


(6) 


(7) 
(8) 


Furnish monthly comment on 
your investment program. 


Provide full consultation priv- 
ileges, in person, by mail, or 
by wire, regarding any invest- 
ment problem. 





Mall us a list of your securities and 
fet us explain how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service will point the 
way to better investment results. 
The fee Is surprisingly moderate. 





You incur no obligation. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 Trinity Place New York 6,N.Y. 


Please explain (without obligation to 
me) how Continuous Supervision will 
aid me. 

My Objective: 
‘Income [] Capital Enhancement [J 


ADDRESS 


(Mar. 19) & 


Faueeeceeeeccosesseeesescanseasaesasaes 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchanges normally 
sell ex-dividend three full business days 


before the record date. 


Company 
Admiral Corp. ....... Q25c 
Allianceware Inc, ...... 25c 
Amer. Box Board....37%c 
Amer. Brake Shoe..... 75c 
Asser. Hatta... wvdtex di 40c 
Amer. Hard Rubber... .50c 
American Mfg. ...... Q25c 


Associates Investment. .Q$1 


Athey Products ........ 15c 
Raticer Bros... ..<s65 37Yc 


Beverly Gas & Elec...... $1 
Black & Decker...... Q50c 
Brown-McLaren 
Bruce (E. L.) 
Bucyrus-Erie .......... 

Burlington Steel Ltd..*Q25c 


Caldwell Linen Mills.*Q20c 


Canadian Bronze ...... Sic 
Capital Administration 
CB. ccooveseteoec ss 64c 
Dock, Av eee 25c 


Carolina Pwr. & Light. .50c 
Chic. Milw. St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad 
Colonial Ice 
Cons. Grocers ...... Q37'%c 
Continental Baking ... 
Do $5.50 pf. ....Q$1.37% 
Diversey Corp. ........ 20c 
Dominion Malting ...*Q25c 
Eastern Air Lines..... $25c 
Federated Dept. Strs.Q62%c 
Do 4%4% pi.....Q$1.06% 
Gen. Foods $3.50 ames 


Gen. Realty & Util.. a 
General Time .......... 
Do 44% pf.....Q$1. Pa 


Godchaux Sugars ‘cl. A. QO$1 


Do $4.50 pf.....Q$1.12% 
Grand Union 

414% pf. ......... ware 
Greenwich Gas ......... 
Heinz (Hi, J.) azani-. = 
Heller (Walter E.)...Q25c 
Hercules Motors ..... QO25c 
Holeproof Hosiery Q35c 


Holt (Henry) ....... Q15c 
Household Finance ...Q60c 
2D es ey. Q$1 
Do 334% pf....... whe 
Peet SMe sods cede es 
Hussman Refrigerator. 030c 
Illinois Power ........ Q55c 


Insurance Company of 
North America ....Q50c 
Interlake Iron 
Int’l Tel. & Tel......... 20c 
Island Creek Coal...... 75¢ 


Mactt- Hetels <..-.>-.5: 25c 
Lambert Co. ......... 37t4e 
Lamson Corp. ........ Ql5c 
Locke Steel Chain....Q40c 


Louisville Gas & Elec.. .45c 


Do Se Q31%c 
Maine Pub. Service..... 30c 
Maracaibo Oil 

Exploration 


Marlin-Rockwell 
Mays (J. W.)...... Q17%c 


- Michigan Gas & Elec.. pos 


Miller-Wohl ........... 
Do 4%4% pf....... Gésran 


Pay- 
able 


3-31 
4-1 
4-15 
3-31 
3-29 
3-31 
4-1 
4. 4 
3-28 
3-31 
3-28 
3-31 
3-28 
3-31 
4-1 
4-1 
5- 1 
5- 1 
4. 
4- 
S. 


ll lk 


4-25 
4-1 
3-31 
4-1 
4-1 
3-28 
5- 1 
4-15 
4-30 
4-30 
5-1 
3-28 
4-1 
4-1 
4-1 
4-1 


4-15 
4-1 
4-10 
3-31 


3-26 
3-27 
3-31 
4-15 
4-15 


Hldrs. 
of 
Record 


3-17 
3-20 
4-1 
3-21 
3-17 
3-25 
3-13 
3-20 
3-20 
3-22 
3-20 
3-18 
3-17 
3-14 
3-20 
3-14 
4-15 
4-10 


4-10 


4-10 
3-31 


3- 21 
3-20 
3-19 
3-21 
3-24 
3-15 
3-31 
3-31 


3-14 


3-24 
3-20 
3-21 
3-17 
3-19 
3-19 





Company 
Mohawk Petroleum . .Q20c 
SP rer er E10c 
Molybdenum Corp. ..... 25c 
Mt. Vernon-Woodbury 
Malle. i asc avateyawews 75c 
Nat’l Investors ........ 10c 
Nat’l Linen Service. ..Q20c 


Nat’! Motor Bearing. .Q40c 


N. Y. City Omnibus... .50c 
N. Y. Water Sve.....Q20c 
Old Town Corp. ..... 030c 
Omnibus Corp. ....... Q25c 
Pacific Lighting 
BY greioee Q$1.12% 
Do $4.40 pf........ Q$1.10 
Pacific Pwr. & Lt...Q27%c 
Pacific Tel. & Tel.....$1.75 
GY Pee ".Q$1.50 
Penn. Railroad ........ 50c 
Philadelphia Co. ....... 15c 
Do 25 ph, sshd ven Q$1.25 
Do 6% pf......... S$1.50 
Pierce Governor ..... Q30c 


Pond Ck. Pocahontas... .$1 
Providence Gas ......... 6c 
Pyle-National ....... Q30c 
Do 0% ph ols. .esb.. O$2 
Radio Corp. 
kT eer 2877 oe 
NO MS Wd cco eceeees 
Shamrock Oil & Gas. ‘ae 
Sharp & Dohme ....... 50c 
TS BIEL + chigv a bvcug Q20c 
Steed, Sen 5.5 ..s QO12%c 
a) RS eee Q75c 
Steel Co. (Canada) . .*Q20c 
Sterling Drug 
Sees QO87'%4c 
Stop & Shop ........ ect 
Sun Chemical ......... 
Do GASO pe, ...-5: Os 13 
[ae Q25c 
Trico Products aeaxe Q62%c 
Union Sulphur & Oil. .Q$1 


United Para. Theatres.Q50c 
United Shoe Mach...Q62%c 


VU. — She gece Gkab kaa Q25c 
PIP To ele Oe re E25c 
U. 3° Plywood ........ Q35c 
U. S. Smelt., Ref. & 
ee pee 7 
Tees IE is win cu cae 12%c 
United Stockyards ...Q10c 


Victor Chemical Wks..Q25c 


Vichek TOU. os. css 25c 
Warren Bros. ......... 20c 
Western Union Tel.....75c 
Weyenberg Shoe ..... Q50c 
Yale & Towne ....... Q50c 
Zenith Radio .......... 50c 


Accumulations 


Acme Aluminum 
Alloys $1.10 pf. ...... 55¢ 
Cons. Press, Cl. A...16%c 
Iowa Elec. 7% pf. ....$1.75 
Do 6%% pf. ....Q$1.62% 
Pitts. Steel 
Foundry 5% pf. ...... $8 


Omitted 


Blair Holdings, Norris Oil, U. 


Stock 
Cornell-Dubilier 


*Canadian currency. 
nual. Q—Quarterly. 


E—Extra. 


Pay- of 
able Record 
4-1 3-15 
4-1 3.45 
41 317 
327. 30 
4-19 3-26 
4-3 3-2 
4-1 3-2 
3-28 3-18 
3-27 3-17 
4-2 3% 
4-1 3-18 
4-15 3-2 
4-15 3-2 
3-28 3-29 
3-31 3-17 
4-15 3-3] 
4-21 3-24 
4-18 3-28 
4-1 3-10 
5-1 41 
3-31 3-19 
4-1 30 
4-1 3-14 
4-1 3-20 
4-1 3-2 
4-1 3-17 
4-1 . 3-21 
4-1 3-18 
3-28 3-18 
3-31 3-21 
5-15 5-5 
3010S 3-21 
5-1 47 
4-1 3-17 
4-1 3-24 
4-1 3-20 
4-1 3-20 
4-1 3-21 
4-1 3-18 
3-27. 3-19 
4-18 3-28 
a ee 
3-28 3-21 
3-28 3-21 
4-11 41 
4-15 3-24 
3-31 3-18 
4-15 3-20 
3-31 3-21 
3-31. 3-17 
4-15 41 
4-15 3-21 
4-4 3-15 
4-1 3-17 
3-31 3-18 
5-1 415 
4-1 3-17 
3-31 3-15 
3-31 3-15 
4-1 3-17 
S. Finding... 
4-22 4-4 
S—Semi-an- 
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Exchange Buffet Corporation 





Reeves Bros., Inc. 





Incorporated: 1918, New York; established 1885. Office: 120 Wall St., 
New York 5, N. Y. Annual meeting: First Wednesday in August. 
Number of stockholders: (April 30, 1951): 990. 


igre ge 


Long term edt... 1.2... - cece ewe nec nncncccseeeseeecessseseessesess 
Capital” - e- org2. BD DOE 66s ckcinescesecscntecdcecdd deus essed 2ie/8ao. she 


Business: Operates 21 Exchange Buffet and Windsor Cafe- 
teria restaurants in New York City and one in Boston. Also 
manages on a fee basis eight Thompson’s Spa restaurants in 
Boston. Largely in the financial district, the restaurants spe- 
cialize in noonday service. The chain also operates cigar and 
candy stands. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Poor. Working capital deficit April 30, 
1951, $360,161; ratio, 0.25-to-1; cash, $31,673; inventories, $82,009. 
Book value of stock, $3.26 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1913-33 and 1943-48. 

Outlook: Growth possibilities are unimpressive in view of 
the location of the principal outlets; generally unfavorable 
operating conditions in the trade point to continued narrow 
margins. 

Comment: Shares are an unattractive speculation. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Apr. 30 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share.... $0.55 $0.76 $0.33 $0.82 $0.45 $0.02 $0.01 tD$0.12 
Calendar years 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Dividends paid ..... $0.45 $0.50 $0.65. $0.30 $0.45 None None None 
Gig. ccsnnescisice 6Y 9% 11% 13 7% 5% 4% 4% 
in cee ake ewes of 6 7 ai 3% 3 2% 25% 


tAlso paid a dividend of one share of Longchamps, Inc. capital stock. {Six months 
no October 31 (first half 1951-52 fiscal year) vs. $0.01 in same 1950-51 period. 
D—Deficit. 





Middle South Utilities, Inc. 





Incorporated : 1949, Plorida, taking over under plan of reorganization the 
“Middle South System’’ of Electric Power & Light; latter distributed to 
own shareholders entire common stock issue at that time. Office: 2 Rector 
New York 6, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in June. 
Nanier of stockholders (December 15, 1950): 24,204. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt reer Pent eahevacedociuseqaatencoas $199,915,730 
Subsidiary preferred stock. ......ccccccccccccccccccccccces 27,519,600 
PPT eee Tee er oe ee 1,659,993 
Commas St0G CO POE) oo cic cdiavectecdvvcccccccvscccsees 6,050,000 shs 


Business: Subsidiaries are Arkansas Power & Light, Louis- 
iana Power & Light, Mississippi Power & Light and New 
Orleans Public Service. Territory served includes portions of 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi. Electricity (73% of 
revenues), natural gas (15%) and transportation (11%) are 
supplied in 1,799 communities having a population of around 
2,000,000. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory for a utility. Working capi- 
tal deficit December 31, 1951, $444,810; ratio, 0.99-to-1; cash 
and equivalent, $18.0 million; marketable securities, $16.6 
million. Book value of common stock, $20.03 per share. 

Dividend Record: Continuous dividends paid by subsidiaries 
to former parent, at least 1944-48 (one from 1932); on present 
‘Stock, 1949 to date. 

Outlook: Growth prospects in the area served are above- 
average and additions to capacity should permit steady ex- 
pansion of revenues from both electric and natural gas 
operations, although earnings gains will be more moderate. 

Comment: Shares are improving in investment stature. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.. ates - $1.09 $1.67 $1.70 $2.10 $1.23 $1.89 $1.81 


Dividends paid ..... ae eons ates eure 0.27% 1.10 1.20 
Highs sccdassebeteton —Listed on N. Y. Stock Exchange— 18% 20% 22% 
lat, .v cidanedemane —————_May 27, 1949-——————— 14% 15 18 


*Combined income of subsidiaries through 1948, on 4,400,000 shares outstanding at 
organization; latter included allowance for parent Electric Power a ~— 8 investments 
of $33 million in company through 1948. +May 27 to December 








Incorporated ; a New York; established 1919. Office: 54 Worth Street, 
New York 13, Annual meeting: Fourth Monday in October. Num- 
ber of sandiibaiees’ “(July 1, 1951): 2,800. 


encams da 


PE CE? CD ENG ho a da won ecnncadeedns d4ccsstnpwondencss $5,000,000 
Capital eae tg. BD PR occcccccdedtedocdsscecddinedceces 1,137,681 shs 


- Business: An integrated cotton and rayon textile business, 
operating eight mills; also a commission house and con- 
verter of cotton textiles. Products are used in sportswear, 
shirtings and dress goods, work clothing and airplane cloth. 
Brands include Byrd Cloth, Reeves Army Twill, Marine Her- 
ringbone, Pima King Broadcloth and Reevecord. 


Management: Experienced and aggressive. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital June 30, 
1951, $18.1 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.2 
million; U. S. Gov’ts, $78,141 million; inventories, $21.1 mil- 
lion. Book value of stock, $24.54 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1946 to date. 


Outlook: Wide diversification and effective selling organi- 
zation have imparted a degree of stability to company’s re- 
sults. Substantial Government orders since Korean outbreak 
should also help to sustain over-all sales and earnings at 
satisfactory levels. 


Comment: Nature of textile industry renders shares semi- 
speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended June 30 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1952 
Earned per share.... $1.56 $1.82 $2.82 $3.63 $5.64 $4.11 $2.45 $2.49 


Calendar years 


Dividends paid...... Not reported 0.25 1.00 1.50 1.50 1.30 1.20 
po ay Sree rere re Listed N.Y.S.E. 16 16% 18 1658 20% 21 
COW .cccdoccescesccss —October, 1946— 12 ll 11% 11% 12% 15 





Swift & Company 





Incorporated: 1885, Illinois, acquiring an established business. Office: 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Illinois. Annual meeting: Third Thursday 
in January. Number of stockholders (October 27, 1951): 64,100. 


Capitalization: 

Ee ae Coe eee, eee ee ee $52,500,000 

Capital stock (335 CN camdind kdcctink Ate tabeesdshece aed rade 5,922,196 shs 
Business: The nation’s largest meat packing company. 


Products include poultry, eggs, dairy products, plant food, 
soap, ice cream, fats and oils. Among the new postwar prod- 
ucts are canned meats for babies and young children. Trade 
names include: Premium, Brookfield, Silverleaf, Jewel, All- 
sweet, Prem, Swift’s Cleanser, EndoPest, Pard and Vigoro. 
Company is testing prepackaged cold cuts in certain markets. 
Meat packing products account for about 74% of total sales, 
dairy and poultry lines about 11%. 

Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital October 31, 1951, 
$178.9 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash, $19 million; inventories, 
$134.8 million. Book value of stock, $56.38 per share. 

Dividend Record: Excepting 1933, payments 1888 to date. 

Outlook: Over-all volume will continue largely to reflect 
the level of consumer income, but tight Government controls 
will handicap operations while the rearmament period lasts, 
resulting in a squeeze on profits. 

Comment: Shares are of semi-investment quality. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Oct. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


*Earned per share... $2.69 $2.22 $2.93 $5.70 $4.58 $4.31 $2.66 2.01 
tEarned per share... 2.64 2.08 2.77 3.77 3.02 3.52 2.73 ex} 


Calendar years 


Dividends paid ..... 1.90 1,90 1.90 2.10 2.60 2.35 2.35 2.35 
Hight cccccccccvcces 33 ' 41% 37% 36% 36 40 40 
LOW cccccccccce ices 27% 31 305% 28% 27 3340 32 


*Before special charges and credits, mostly provisions for high t of additi 
recent years. tAfter such special adjustments. ae ’ -_—s 
31 














SAFEWAY STORES 


INCORPORATED 





Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors 
of Safeway Stores, Incor- 
porated, on March 4, 
1952,declared quarterly 
dividends on the Com- 
pany’s $5.00 par value Common 
Stock and 4% Preferred Stock. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 60¢ per share, 
and is payable April 1, 1952 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 19, 1952. 

The dividend on the 4% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.00 per 
share and is payable April 1, 1952 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 19, 1952. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
March 4, 1952. 





















Insurance Company 
of North America 
PA ide y , lL ° 


DIVIDEND NO. 284 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a dividend of Fifty 
Cents ($0.50) per share on the 
$5. Par capital stock of the Com- 
pany, payable April 15, 1952 to 
stockholders of record at 3 P.M. 
March 31, 1952. The Transfer 
Books will not be closed. 





J. KENTON EISENBREY 


March 11, 1952 Treasurer 














REAL ESTATE 


FLORIDA 


FOR SALE 
UNPLATTED 80 ACRES WITHIN CITY 
LIMITS OF ST. PETERSBURG, THE FAST- 
EST GROWING CITY IN FLORIDA. POPU- 
— INCREASE FROM 1940 TO 1950, 
0» 


FINE INVESTMENT FOR CAPITAL 
GAIN. NO CITY TAXES AT PRESENT, 
NOR UNTIL DEVELOPED. PRICE, $60,000. 
Box No. 642, c/o Financial World, 86 Trinity 

Place, N. Y. C. 6 


BEAUTIFUL FLORIDA COUNTRY HOME, 
modern 7 rooms, electric kitchen, phone, 2-car 
garage, school bus stop, 5 acres, 30 orange trees. 
More adjacent gtfove available. Near famous 
ocean beaches, good fishing. $25,000—$12,500 


down. 
FRANK MAYER. Oak Hill, Fla. 
VIRGINIA 














Financial Summary 



































































































































FOR SALE 


VIRGINIA FARM—342 acres in foxhunting 
country near Middleburg, Va. Raising horses, 
cattle, crops. Main house and two tenant houses, 
barns, stabling, well fenced—all in good order. 
Asking $135,000. Apply owner. 


Mrs. A. C. RANDOLPH 
Upperville, Virginia 
or your broker 



































=— READ LEFT SCALE | Adjusted for | READ RIGHT SCALE + 
240 Seasonal Variation 230 
220 \ 1935-39=100 225 
200 \ a 220 
180 215 
160 INDEX OF 210 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205 
Federal Reserve Board 
a cad | j951_[1952_|° 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1992 ON OD JN F M 
Trade Indicators toe wei ae ee 
WHiectrical Outoel CE WH) «.. 6.650 eek cases. 7,461 7,416 7,497 6,795 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 100.9 101.3 101.8 ~~. 100.1 
Voeight Coc LORS. 66666 LRA 683,368 755,624 +750,000 707,962 
~ 1952— - 1951 
Feb. 20 Feb. 27 Mar. 5 Mar. 7 
(Net Loans ................f Federal ].... 34,633 $34,693 $34,746 $32,145 
{Total Commercial Loans. . ‘| Reserve |.... 21,148 21,157 21,155 18,689 
Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members ee 1,148 1,077 1,082 1,393 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... | 4 AB A 31,973 31,892 31,718 30,606 
{Demand Deposits ......... | ee 554.5 52,557 52,683 52,625 50,577 
Detemey te CHI oon ooo vs cencenacecscues 28,387 28,390 28,464 27,219 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 916 847 851 1,069 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. tEstimated. 
Market Statistics-New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones - March ~ P 1952——_, 
Averages: 5 6 7 * 8 : jae ll High Low 
30 Industrials .. 264.66 264.03 263.87 264.14 262.76 262.76 275.40 258.49 
20 Railroads ... 86.73 87.93 89.23 89.71 88.51 89.27. 89.71 82.03 
15 Utilities 49.35 49.54 49.92 49.93 49.58 49.49 49.93 47.53 
65 Stocks ...... 98.95 99.30 99.85 100.06 99.26 99.48 100.94 96.05 
cc March . 
Details of Stock Trading: 5 6 7 8 10 il 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,380 1,210 1,410 660 1,170 1,210 
Cees I gi 682 UR ees 1,113 1,057 1,112 866 1,081 1,100 
Number of Advances............ 543 368 480 379 308 425 
Number of Declines............. 294 406 348 232 545 374 
Number Unchanged ............ 276 283 284 255 228 301 
New Highs for 1951-52.......... 23 17 24 15 16 10 
New Lows for 1951-52.......... 11 11 12 3 9 18 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 98.35 98.38 98.35 98.36 98.35 98.26 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $2,663 $3,120 $3,310 $900 $2,972 $2,210 
t 1952 ,  ~——— 1952 ‘ 
*Average Bond Yields: Feb. 6 Feb. 13 Feb. 20 Feb. 27 Mar. 5 High Low 
ee OT i ee 2.890% 2.892% 2.911% 2.932% 2.935% 3.026% 289% 
‘ Se? ees ar 3.274 3.266 3.277 3.313 3.303 3.390 3.266 
ee 272. ake 3.536 3.538 3.566 3.574 3.566 3.682 3.536 
*Common Stock Yields: } 
50 Industrials ...... 5.86 6.00 6.25 6.21 6.04 6.25 5.75 
20 Rariteads. .«:... 4. 5.78 5.77 5.93 6.00 5.90 6.00 5.63 
20 Utilities ......... 5.37 5.34 5.41 5.39 5.27 5.51 5.27 
90 Shetks .... cvse08s 5.80 5.91 6.13 6.10 5.94 6.13 5.71 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended March 11, 1952 


American & Foreign Power...... 
Northern Pacific Railway........ 
Canadian Pacific Railway........ 
New York Central Railroad 
Radio Corporation of America... 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Armour & Company.............. 
Transamerica Corporation 
Baltimore & Ohio 
General Motors 


| 


Shares ——— 

Traded Mar. 4 Mar. 11 
ar oe ae 165,800 11 11% 
Mn ae tes 126,800 695% 77% 
2. oR AS 110,100 34% 363% 
Shiv 85,800 1934 1934 
SEL a Dis 83,600 25% 26% 
AOA 64,100 156% 153% 
Heyy 60,100 123% 125% 
Ree eee 58,800 235% 27% 
Jofiewtie’ ,800 191% 193% 
jet 48,700 51% 52% 
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HE importance of Life insurance and its re- 
lationship to the lives of the people of the 
nited States and Canada cannot effectively be 
ortrayed by figures in a balance sheet. Cold 
gures can never adequately show human needs 
nd their fulfillment. It is important, therefore, 
) try to interpret these figures in terms of the 
nillions of people they represent and the mil- 
ions who benefit by the use of the services 
endered by the Company and its Agents. The 
Metropolitan was serving 33,373,000 Life in- 
surance policyholders at the close of the year. 


cash value.. 


The personal phases of Life insurance—for 
tis a highly personal business—are highlighted 
daily by dramatic instances. Sometimes they are 
50 unusual as to give special emphasis to the 
part our business plays in the life of the United 
States and Canada. The following quotation- 
from a letter from the son of a deceased policy- 
holder, requesting the return of a policy on 
which claim had been paid, tells with simple 
sincerity a moving story of a Life insurance 
policy, of the son’s relationship with his father, 
and of a sound process of economic and social 
education: 


unusual request. 


More Protection for More People 
Report to Metropolitan Policyholders for 1951 


“This policy . . . has for me possibly a 
greater sentimental value than it would have 
. For you to understand this, you 
would have to know the years of close rela- 
tionship and confidence that existed between 
my father and me. When I was a small boy, 
he would take me with him to his safety de- 
posit vauit . . . Always he stressed to me the 
importance of his insurance policy, how this 
piece of paper would some day have a cash 
value that might tide the family over in an 
emergency ... Time has passed . . . but the 
sentimental worth of this piece of paper is 
constant in my thinking . . . I have always 
been told that business, especially Big Busi- 
ness, is hard and cold and rigid, but 1 know 
that this is not so, because business is made up 
of people. People with hearts and souls and 
loved ones, and people who have lost loved 
ones, and some who possibly think and feel 
the same way that I do.” 


The record sum of $924,000,000 was paid in 
benefits to policyholders and beneficiaries during 





1951. Thisincluded payments of $141,000,000 on 
more than 1,250,000 claims (five times ten years 
ago) for Accident and Health and Disability 
benefits. A new high was also reached in Life 
insurance in force—$48,512,000,000, a gain of 
more than $3,000,000,000 over 1950. 


More people than ever were protected last 
year by Metropolitan Accident and Health in- 
surance. As the year closed, the Company had 
in force 3,270,000 policies or certificates pro- 
viding weekly indemnity for disability of 
$86,000,000 per week. Hospital, Surgical or 
Medical Expense benefits were provided by 
2,744,000 policies or certificates. 


Another significant development during the 
year was the introduction of Extended Medical 
Coverage through Group insurance to protect 
people against abnormal hospital, surgical, and 
medical expense that might exhaust a family’s 
entire savings. 


We were, of course, pleased to grant this 


CHARLES G. TAYLOR, JR. 
President 


METROPOLITAN ASSETS AND OBLIGATIONS — DECEMBER 31, 1951 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York.) 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 

Bonds ... : . « $7,692,216,940.58 

U.S. Government ‘$2, 289, 608, 948.99 

Canadian Government . 174,292,067.10 

Provincial and Municipal 67,686,151.19 

ee eee ee eee eee 

Public Utility . . 1,426,156,349.76 

Industrial and Miscellaneous . 3,012,453,404.33 

Bonds of the Company’s housing develop- 


ment corporations 121,095,071.93 


Stocks . . es 169,090,896.67 
All but $16, 499, 331. 67 are preferred or r guaranteed. 


Mortgage Loans on Real Estate ee ee 
On urban properties ‘ $1,745,033,573.75 
On farms 145,926,424.65 


Real Estate (after decrease by Seacimecsa of $16,400,000.00 


1,890,959,998.40 


in the aggregate) . 299,649,990.00 
Housing projects and other real estate : ac- 
quired for investment . . $265,200,536.96 
Properties for Company use 45,070,016.26 
Acquired in satisfaction of mortgage | in- 
debtedness (of which $3,184,671.89 is 
under contract of sale) . . .« « « 5,779,436.78 
Loans on Policies 447,060,539.27 


Made to policyholders on the security ‘of their policies. 
Cash and Bank Deposits 
Premiums, Deferred and in Course of Collection 
Accrued Interest, Rents, etc. 

TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS 


162,302,812.57 
149,471,380.68 

90, 153,625.90 

- $10,900,906, 184,07 





OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 

Statutory Policy Reserves ‘ i $9,284,635,384.00 
This amount, which is determined i in accordance with kgal 
requirements, together with future premiums and reserve 
interest, is necessary to assure payment of all future policy 
benefits. 

Policy Proceeds and Dividends Left with Company 
Policy proceeds from death claims, matured endowments, 
and other payments, and dividends left with the Company 
by beneficiaries and policyholders to be paid to them in 
future years. 

Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders . 

Set aside for payment in 1952 to those policyholders eligible 
to receive them. 

Policy Claims Currently Outstanding E 
Claims in process of settlement, and estimated claims that 
have occurred but have not yet been reported to the Company. 

Other Policy Obligations . 

Including premiums received in advance and special reserves 
for mortality and morbidity fluctuations. 


615,163,380.00 


170,404,842.55 


48,734,247.68 


71,057,118.70 





Taxes Accrued (Payable in 1952) 43,269,538.00 
Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans 9,000,000.00 
All Other Obligations ‘ 25,805,419.38 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS . $10,268,069,930.31 
SURPLUS FUNDS 
Special Surplus Funds < . $103,883,000.00 
Unassigned Funds (Surplus) . 528,953,253.76 
TOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS . 632,836,253.76 





TOTAL OBLIGATIONS AND SURPLUS FUNDS . $10,900,906, 184.07 


NOTE — Assets amounting to $513,921,526.32 are deposited with various public officials under the requirements of law or regulatory authority. 
In the Annual Statement filed with the Massachusetts Insurance Department, ‘Statutory Policy Reserves” are $9,284,703,206.00, and “All 


Other Obligations” are $25,737,597.38. 


COPYRIGHT 1952—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 





HOME OFFICE: 1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YorkK 10, N.Y. 


Paciric Coast HEAD OFFICE: 600 STOCKTON STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20, CAL. 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send mea copy of your Annual Report to Policyholders for 1951. 


NAME —— 
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CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EARNED SURPLUS 
For the Year Ended December 31, 1951 With Comparative Figures for 1950 


1951 1950 
Sales, less Discounts, Returns and Allowances $188,447,430.83 $167,936,931.43 
Cost of Goods Sold, es — _ 
Administrative Expenses ... Ben caacersteeses 176,034,189.06 154,552,502.91 
woe ne seesgaet At ee ; Operating Income $ 12,413,241.77 $ 13,384,428.52 
Other Income and Expense (net) 92,233.22 291,632.96 
$ 12,321,008.55  $ 13,676,061.48 
Interest on Long-Term Debt $ 1,034,700.63 $ 839,272.50 
Amortization of Debenture Discount and Expense 30,058.56 12,611.27 
Other Interest 312,777.08 191,409.53 
$ 1,377,536.27 $ 1,043,293.30 
Income before Taxes on Income. $ 10,943,472.28 $ 12,632,768.18 
Provision for Federal Income Tax . 
Provision for Federal Excess Profits Tax... 
Provision for State Income Taxes 


























$ 5,817,000.00 
Net Income for year ............ nem meh ee ee 
Earned Surplus at beginning of year . : 27,372,160.03 25,476,604.10 
$ 32,498,632.31  $ 32,214,372.28 
Dividends on Preferréd Stock ($7 per share)........... $ 686,000.00 $ 686,000.00 

Dividends on Common Stock (1951, $1.50 per 

share; 1950, $1.85 per share), 3,669,426.91 4,156,212.25 
$ 4,355,426.91 $ 4,842,212.25 
Earned Surplus at end of year $ 28,143,205.40 $ 27,372,160.03 


_Daprociation a $815,827.07 +» 1950 $703,831.25 


























CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET—DECEMBER 31, 1951 With enumenn Figures for 1950 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
CURRENT ASSETS: 1951 1950 CURRENT LIABILITIES: 1951 1950 
Cash in banks and en hand . $ 7,530,826.46 $ 5,933,736.34 Notes payable—banks $ 26,000,000.00 $ 18,700,000.00 
Accounts receivable—trade (less Accounts payable—trade 3,405,015.63 3,235,630.11 
reserves 1951, $639,172.85; Twenty Year 3% amare domed 
1950, $686,508.30) ooo. coe 8,952,647.07 9,075,919.78 within one year) .......... a 600,000.0¢ 600,000.00 
Other accounts and notes receivable 448,284.60 425,947.34 — taxes . "Naas is icairacon ses 6,331,960.97 6,385,940.78 
Inventories, at cot a se 
Leaf tobacco 88,118,881.73  74,585,495.96 Other aceraed lishilities 222:760.43 210,256.35 
Manufactured stock and revenue . Dividends, etc. —funds on deposit, contra 666,212.75 1,126,785.34 
Pa eae pee Total current liabilities $ 37,935.519.13 § 31,116,017.48 
Special deposits—contra .............. .... : "666,212.75 1,126.785.34 LONG-TERM DEBT: 
E Twenty Year 3% Debentures, due 
Total current assets $119,593,649.56 $101,023,569.62 October 1, 1963, ($600,000 iy sete 
. retired annually 1952-1962 6,000,000. 600,000. 
se OU eee, Twenty-Five Year 3% gg due 
As adjusted December 31, 1932 by tited ancually 19541973) lh Sie 15,000,000.00 
es uaeatte cae re, 5% Gold Bonds, due August 1, 1951... 6,195,450.00 
gg SENS Se COU, Sens RETO § 21.300401.13 § 1949859086 Total long-term debt $ 31 "000,000.00 $ 22,795,450.00 


Less: Reserves for depreciation’. ibs os 7,141,605.80 6,698,748.90 CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS: 
Total property, cannes and Capital Stock: | 
equipment $ 14.200,835.33 $ 12,734,785.94 7% Ciimulative Preferred, par value 


$100 per share: * 
BRANDS, TRADE MARKS AND Authorized 99,756 shares 
GOODWILL... Sune 1.00 1.00 Issued 98,000 ghares $ 9,800,000.00 $ 9,800,000.00 
Common, par value $10 per share: 

DEFERRED CHARGES: Authorized 5,000,000 shares =< 

Prepaid insurance, advertising and Issued 2,496,281.89 shares ,962,818. ,460,516. 
oes pa : $ 680,323.69 $ 595,652.70 Paid-in Surplus .. 3,643,852.64 1,237,030.01 
Unamortized debenture discount and Earned Surplus, as per statement 28,143,205.40 — 27,372,160.03 
REE 2 eta cel a te 450,361.04 63,254.60 ($19,872,160.03 not available for cash 
Miscellaneous ............. RE.) 560,225.45 370,212.56 dividends ee —* —_ 

provisions of debenture indenture 
Total deferred alin. Seasaeetel 1,690,910.18 $ 1,029,119.86 Total capital stock and surplus $ 66,549,876.94 § 60,876,008.94 
$135.485,396.07 $114,787.476.42 $138. 485,396.07 $114,787,476.42 


ne EE: | 

































































We'll be glad to send you a copy of our illustrated / 
Annual Report for 1951. Write P. Lorillard Company, Other Products 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


Cigarettes 

iT di a ™ HELMAR 
fs 7 ‘ Smoking Tobaccos 

Products \ siti Se Ad FRIENDS 
, INDIA HOUSE 

Cigars 
HEADLINE 
VAN BIBBER 
BETWEEN 
THE ACTS 


Chewing Tobaccos 
BAGPIPE 
HAVANA BLOSSOM: 





